











MONTHLY MISCELLANY. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


THE commencement of a new year and our entrance upon another 
volume afford us a fit occasion for saying a word to the readers of 
the Miscellany. We extend to them our good wishes, and hope 
that with each of them the time to come may be more fruitful in 
good works than the time past. What better wish could we express ? 
God’s goodness they have enjoyed, and if they desire a richer 
experience of his mercy than they have already had, we fear the 
sin of ingratitude lies at their door. The future may have more 
or less of trial in store for them than has yet fallen to their lot, but 
Providence is always the same, and faith grows alike amidst the 
influences of sorrow and of joy. We do not therefore wish for 
those whom we love—be they known or unknown to us—prosperity 
or health or long life; but we wisk for them strong faith, patient 
and grateful trust, heavenly peace, and Christian hope, in continu- 
ally increasing measures. We wish for them what we desire for 
ourselves—growth in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We wish for them, as for ourselves and for all men, 
that every day may bring them nearer to perfection, and nearer to 
God ; that life may be a continual progress towards the glory, to 
which death will then be an entrance. 

Death! We cannot let that word pass without lingering for a 
moment on its import, brought home to our hearts as it is by the 
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2 TO OUR READERS. 


recurrence of another of those periods which measure our lives. 
From innumerable lips the salutation bursts forth—* A happy new 
year.”—And yet God only knows whether we shal! see the 
end of this year. Some of us doubtless will, and some as cer- 
tainly will not. The early snows of the next winter will fall on 
graves over which the names of some who now read these pages 
will be inscribed. Before another new year some of us will die! 
Are we ready to die? Ready to go home to our Father’s house, 
and join the spirits of the just made perfect? Ready to give up 
our account, that the sentence of faithful or of slothful servant 
may be passed on us? If not, then let us be up and doing our 
work, before it is too late to change the aspect of our destiny. If 
we are ready to meet our God in judgment, leaning on the hope 
which his mercy has put within our reach, then let us not forget 
that preparation for another world never reaches its conclusion so 
long as we remain onearth. ‘ Always prepared,” because always 
** pressing on,” is the law of the Christian life. May it be observed 
by all our friends. 

Our purpose for the Miscellany is the same that we cherish for 
ourselves—improvement. We hope to make it better than it has 
been. Not however by any marked change, so much as by con- 
stant approach to that ideal excellence which every editor, and 
every man, should set before himself. We wish to render our 
journal still more conducive to the nourishment of the religious 
character in those whom it visits. This is the end for which it was 
established, and we shall be glad if we can give it greater efficiency 
for this end, by inserting articles that shall enlighten or quicken 
the consciences, and humble, or warm, or elevate the hearts of our 
readers. The more we see of society, the stronger grows our 
conviction that in this Christian community the great want is Chris- 
tian character,—not Christian faith nor Christian profession,—but 
Christian character. Meu need to be made to fee! their responsi- 
bleness, in view of the privileges which they acknowledge on the 
one hand, and the destiny which they claim on the other. They 
need to be redeemed from sin and to be washed in the blood of 
cleansing. ‘They need to be reconciled to God through submission 
of their wills, cordial and practical submission, to the Divine will. 
They need to be brought to repentance and righteousness and a 


























TO OUR READERS. 3 


heavenly life. The piety that says “Our Father,” but gives no 
other proof of a childlike temper, and the morality that exclaims 
**Do as you would be done by,” but keeps no remembrance of its 
own words, need to be exchanged for the piety which “ prays 
always,” and the morality which teaches by its blameless example. 
We hear much about the want of faith; and little enough of it 
there is, we know, on earth. But the great want is the want of 
goodness. And if we can do any thing to relieve this want, to 
substitute in its place earnest, living, Christian progress, we shall 
rejoice. We ask those therefore who see this imperfect develop- 
ment of the Christian life among us, and are anxious to produce 
a change in the community, we ask them to help us in this work. 
Let them use our journal as a means of communication with the 
spiritual natures of some at least of their fellow-men. Let them 
send short, plain, strong, fervent articles which shall speak to the 
soul—the immortal part, which must live hereafter in heaven or 
hell. Short, we say, because such articles are most sure to be 
read ; plain, because when man addresses man on his soul’s wel- 
fare, he should strive first of all to make himself understood ; 
strong, because the subject is momentous and the case urgent; 
fervent, for if one’s heart is touched with sympathy for those who 
are deluding themselves through false reliance or expectation, he 
must utter himself with feeling. Fellow Christians! help us to 
make our pages instrumental in promoting human salvation and in 
extending the kingdom of heaven in the souls of men. 

We solicit another class of communications,—articles containing 
suggestions and hints that may fill only a page or two,—thoughts, 
inquiries, or remarks that in a brief space may furnish matter for 
much reflection. Articles of this kind are acceptable as well as 
useful. They give variety, they require little time for their perusal, 
and they are often at once the fruit and the occasion of correc 
observation of society. If our brethren in the faith—lay and cler- 
ical—who hold the pen of a ready writer would let us receive 
every month many such contributions, they would render us a 
service and do good, without imposing on themselves the slightest 
task. 

The aspect of the times awakens alarm in some breasts, and 
anxiety in others. We do not see sufficient occasion for either. 














4 TO OUR READERS. 


Speculation may be free, and opinion may be bold, unsound 
theories be broached, and fallacious arguments find currency. 
But what then? So long as inquiry is honest and those who think 
differently are candid, we need not fear for the result. The old 
truth will be only the more firmly established in men’s estimation, 
and the new truth, if there be any such, will be brought to light. 
We anticipate a considerable diversion of mind in this community 
from what we regard as correct views of the relations which exist 
between God and man; but we entertain no doubt of the final 
prevalence of the truth. The experience through which our 
denomination are passing will be instructive. It will open their 
eyes to some errors, both of argument and of practice, in which 
they have rested in former years. It will not only put their faith 
to the test, but cause them to define more accurately their notions 
of liberty and charity. We shall exercise the right, which we 
contend should be allowed to every one, of expressing our 
opinions with all the clearness and force we can command. But 
if in our remarks upon the sentiments or language of others we 
should show ourselves regardless of the distinction that should be 
made between the writer and the man, we shall deserve the rebuke 
which we do not hesitate to bestow upon such injustice when it 
comes under our notice. Cannot Christians love one another, 
cannot men respect one another, in spite of difference of opinion, 
nay, all the more for this difference? If we can defeat or abridge 
the influence of error we shall rejoice, and would rather increase 
than slacken our efforts for this end; but we hope not to forget 
that we are fallible, and that they whose opinions we condemn 
may be better men than ourselves. 


” we shall continue, because it 


Our department of * Notices 
enables us to furnish a record of the publications which are meant 
to spread a knowledge of our faith or to deepen its influence in 
them by whom it is embraced, and because we can also, by the 
help of friends, afford some assistance to those who are purchasing 
books for parish libraries. We shall keep this latter purpose more 
in view than formerly, while we shall endeavour to make our 
notices of single sermons yet more brief than they have been; but 
that we may at least record their titles, we repeat our request that 
copies of printed discourses from clergymen of our denomination 
may be sent us. 
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In our “Intelligence” we shall still endeavour to furnish an 
accurate and full account of the most important proceedings in 
our religious body and among our friends abroad. We shall also 
attempt to give such a view of movements in other portions of 

, the Christian Church, particularly in this country, as may awaken 
sympathy or enkindle zeal. The interest we feel in our own views 
of religion does not prevent our looking, and ought not to prevent 
any one’s looking, not with idle curiosity nor with sectarian jeal- 
ousy, but with Christian feelings of love and hope, upon the various 
divisions into which “ believers” are arranged in their warfare 
with unbelief and sin. 

Give us then, brethren, your countenance and help, and with 
God’s blessing some good may be eflected by our Miscellany. 


Tue Eprror. 





THE MINISTRY, THE TRUTH, THE SPIRIT. 
A SERMUN, BY REV. JAMES W. THOMPSON.” 


1 Corintuians, iii. 6,7. I have planted, Apolles watered ; but God gave 
’ ’ } ’ 
the increase. So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he 


that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. 


Pavt and Apollos were ministers, eminent ministers, of the 
Gospel. One was founder of the church to which the Epistle that 
contains my text was addressed, and the other was his successor 
in its care. Besides these, Peter also visited Corinth as an ambas- 
sador for Christ and with great power gave witness of the truth in 
that city. Each drew around him strong personal friends, who did 
not hesitate to express in decided terms their preference for one or 
for the other and to set forth with the warmth of partisans the 
superior merits of their respective favorites. Thus a division was 
produced in this infant church, which threatened the destruction in 


Delivered at the Installation of Rey. Nathaniel Gage at Petersham, 
Mass., October 6, 1841. 
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Corinth of the new-born faith. When this state of things became 
known to Paul, he immediately wrote to the opposing parties, show- 
ing them that the several persons who had preached the Gospel to 
them were but the servants and instruments of God, and that 
whatever measure of success either had had more than the others, 
ought to be attributed, not to any superior excellence in him, but 
wholly to the Divine power. ‘* Who is Paul,” he asks, “ and who 
is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man? I have planted, Apollos watered ; but God 
gave the increase. So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that giveth the increase.” 

From causes no more important than this most of the divisions 
in the Church, from the days of the Apostles to the present time, 
have sprung. The questions, whether you shall believe a little 
more or a little less, observe this ceremony or dispense with that 
rite, acknowledge the authority of this human teacher or obey the 
edict of that Council,—these and similar insignificant and puerile 
questions have split the Church into parties and factions, kindled 
the flames of persecution, stopped up the streams of human and 
Christian benevolence or diverted them from their natural channels, 
and converted the disciples of the all-loving Jesus into mutual 
enemies.—But it is not my design to pursue this painful theme. 

The text, besides its local application, suggests three distinct 
topics of thought which deeply concern the whole Church: The Min- 
istry—The Truth—The Spirit:—The Ministry which speaks—the 
Truth which is spoken—and the Spirit of God which gives efficacy 
to the word. On these topics | propose now to offer a few remarks. 

When I mention the Ministry, it is not with an intention to dis- 
cuss the question which has been mooted of late, whether 
or not it be of Divine appointment, nor to vindicate its claims to 
the respect and support of the Church. The occasion shows that 
here at least this labor is not needed. And the only answer ever 
necessary to be made to those “ disputers of this world,” both 
learned and simple, who would do away the Ministry is—that when 
it is no longer needed, it will cease to exist. To ministers them- 
selves, looking only to their present earthly convenience, it matters 
little, whether their services shall be long needed in the Church, or 
their office be superseded by other modes of dispensing truth and 
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keeping alive the fire on the altars of religion. Their office is no 
sinecure. It furnishes no agreeable, still retreat for the studious 
and meditative from the perplexities and struggles of life. It has 
little to gratify the love of fame. It is provided with no soft beds 
for indolent repose, no sumptuous tables for luxurious indulgence, 
no costly palaces to gratify a tumid vanity. On the contrary, it 
demands a great amount of labor ;—exertion more constant, more 
variously applied, more exhausting, and at the same time less 
appreciated, than almost any other in society. It is public and not 
reclusive in its functions, constantly before and in the midst of the 
great world, taking note of its changes, bearing the burden of its 
sins, suffering from its ealamities, a companion of all its sorrows. 
Gladly would many who now fill it, and fill it most worthily, retire 
from its sacred precincts to other fields of usefulness less select 
in the world’s eye, taking the risk of their success, were they not 
withheld and sustained by higher considerations than spring from 
its poor emoluments and honors ;—considerations which derive 
their paramount force from the fact, that they are called of Heaven 
to this particular work, that being risen, as they hope, with Christ, 
it has become their solemn vocation to seek for themselves and for 
others “the things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God.” If the Ministry were in general, as it is 
sometimes represented, fond of ease, greedy of pleasure, mer- 
cenary, ductile and subservient to worldly power, it would die of 
itself; nay, it would be dead—a worthless carcase—not even its 
name left—disowned and forgotten of men. But the Ministry will 
stand. The breath of the Eternal is in its lungs. The more it is 
opposed, the more of life it will draw in. ‘Times of trial it has 
had already, but in passing through the furnace, instead of being 
burned, it has only been warmed and painted with the glow of 
beauty. Days of peril it may see again, but its Deliverer is always 
at its side, and the threats of danger shall only sharpen its courage, 
accelerate the burning currents of its zeal, and multiply the re- 
sources of its faith and piety. The Ministry will stand till the 
angel sounds,—* the mystery of God is finished,” and the great 
voices in heaven proclaim,—* the kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall 
reign forever and ever.” 
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What then, supposing it to be a permanent institution, what is 
the proper view to be taken of the office, the functions, the respon- 
sibilities of the Ministry ? Two views now prevail which seem to 
me equally erroneous. One makes the Ministry a mere public 
convenience, for which they who enjoy the benefit of it consent 
to pay a certain stipend. It regards the office just as it does any 
secular vocation, its duties as much a matter of prescription, and 
their value capable of being as exactly assessed. If any assume 
the office entertaining this low view of it, though they may please 
themselves for a season, they cannot please the Lord. They only 
destroy and scatter the sheep of his pasture. Concerning such 
saith the Lord of hosts, “* Hearken not unto the words of the 
prophets that prophesy unto you; they make you vain; they speak 
a vision of their own heart, and not out of the mouth of the Lord. 
They say still unto them that despise me, The Lord hath said, Ye 
shall have peace ; and they say unto every one that walketh after 
the imagination of his own heart, No evil shall come upon you. 
[ have not sent these prophets, yet they ran; I have not spoken to 
them, yet they prophesied.” 

The other view, on which I shall speak more fully, because it 
is more common, consists in an unreasonable and exaggerated 
expectation from the Ministry,—expectation of results, of imme- 
diate visible effects. Go into the Church and see what is its main 
dependence, where it looks for the breath of its life, to what 
causes it traces its growth or its decline. Listen to the tenor of 
popular comment on those who serve at the altars of worship, the 
commendation and the censure, and you will need no farther 
proof that the Church is relying for its vigor and prosperity on the 
talents and learning which the Ministry brings to its service, on the 
energy which it displays, on the means which it devises, and on the 
piety which it exhibits, more than on any efforts of its own or any 
action of the Divine Spirit. As it was in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, every one hath now his idol preacher, and fancies he can 
obtain spiritual knowledge and comfort from none beside. Sal- 
vation is written on the palms of his hands. His feet are shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel. At the sound of his voice— 
so divine '—devotion kindles into a flame, and all the sentiments 


of the soul, touched by his words, like the harp-strings of the angels, 
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send up sweet music into the ear of God! The minister in this 
case is everything. All depends upon him, all outward prosperity, 
all spiritual life, salvation itself. And so the Gospel flourishes 
to-day because the minister flourishes—and is eloquent. It lan- 
guishes to-morrow because the minister is weary and dull. Truth 
runs and is glorified in this community, because it is dropped from 
the lips of youth and is kindled by its fire. It is of none effect in 
that, because it is uttered by the slow and tremulous voice of age 
and comes cool from the tongue. Here, the minister is of an 
ardent temperament, skilful in measures, active and practical in 
habits, vehement in elocution, and straightway he is hailed as the 
great power of God. There, another is serving who is cool, calm, 
steady in the pursuit of his one great object, looking at the total 
result rather than to any ephemeral though brilliant manifestations 
of success, preaching the sober truth in his own sober way, and 
lo! he is set down as an ineflicient laborer ; the church, it is said, 
will not thrive under him; he must be dismissed or it will go to 
pieces. And thus the moral dearth of a congregation, their indif- 
ference end stupidity as Christians, are made to depend on the 
question whether their minister is or is not a Paul or an Apollos. 

Far be it from me to complain that too much exertion, too much 
duty, is required of the Ministry. It matters nothow much. What 
it can do it can do, and no more. I do not object to the draining 
requisition which is made of its time, its thoughts, its sympathies, 
its affections; but I do demur against that well-meant but still 
unjust expectation which, when these are rendered to the utmost, 
is still dissatisfied because the visible results are no better and no 
greater. There is reason for solemn remonstrance also against 
the disposition, so often manifested in the Church, to shrink from 
the responsibility of its own religious progress and to cast it wholly 
upon those who lead in its public devotions. And much more is 
there reason for remonstrance against the so prevalent folly of our 
day, of making the key-note of the minister’s voice—the frenzy 
of his eye—the emphasis of his hands—the numerical force he is 
able to keep around him, the measure of his ability or the evidence 
of his success, 

It is obvious that the Church has all along been relying too much 
on human instruments, looking to man to adorn it with grace and 
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fill it with strength; that it has not yet comprehended the idea of 
the Apostle, that all spiritual success, all religious increase, cometh 
from God. 

I do not mean to undervalue here the efforts of priestly men. I 
do not wish to depreciate in your regard the influence of a lofty 
Christian character devoted tothe moral instruction and redemption 
of man. I would not be insensible to the charm, the beauty, the 
majesty, of a truly faithful and loving heart seeking to diffuse the 
good of which it knows the worth. But let it not be forgotten that 
there is a higher than even these,—the Infinite Source in which 
they originate and have their being. Let the Church remember 
that its divine Head hath opened for it a way of access direct to 
the Life and Light of the world ; and that all the power of man, in 
whatsoever forms of truth, loveliness, and grandeur it may be put 
forth, can avail it nothing except by leading it to go itself where 
the glory of the Lord is and be filled. Put not your trust in an 
arm of flesh. The Apostles were but men. Remember that your 
ministers are but men; that it is as men that they enter the * holy 


of holies,” 


and that there where they commune with God you may 
also go and commune. Oh! where is the religious society that 
feels this truth; that relies on God more than on man ; that strives 
with Heaven for the blessing it needs? What a change would 
take place in the condition of the Church, did every member feel 
his own relationship to God; feel that He is to be sought in all 
things; feel that unless He give the increase, it will not come at 
all! What a blessed change, did all its members realize that they 
ought to be co-laborers with the Ministry in the work of redemption ! 
We should soon hear sounding from corner to corner, through aisle 
and arch of the great temple of Christ, a sweet, enrapturing, univer- 
sal hymn of love and harmony. ‘There would be no more 
disputing about names. Unitarian and Trinitarian, Conserva- 
tive and Reformer, in religion, would become obsolete words. Paul 
and Apollos—your minister and mine—would be no more than 
devout leaders in the choral song of ** Glory to God in the highest ; 
on earth peace.” 

My friends, put not your trust in men. “ Learn,” says the 
Apostle, ‘‘ not to think of men above that which is written, that no 


one of you be puffed up for one against another.” Believe ou no 
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man’s authority. Prove all things for yourselves. Expect not 
great things from those who speak to you out of the oracles of 
God. Remember, that they are but instruments of the Holy Spirit. 
Remember that “ unless the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” Be yourselves always waiting at the Fountain 
of blessing. Ask and seek of him who alone giveth increase of 
grace to the soul, and by whose spirit the Church is edified in love 
and holiness. 


Let us now turn our attention from the Ministry which speaks 
to the Truth which is spoken. And here we are met by the popular 
belief, that if the truth be only preached in its simplicity, the 
Church is sure to increase in all goodness,—that what the world 
needs is truth, nothing but truth, for its redemption. Here we are 
met too by the plea of some in later and in former times, that truth re- 
quires nothing but its own intrinsic force and everlasting beauty to 
commend it to the homage and obedience of all men, that there is no 
higher authority by which man can be addressed, and no stronger 
evidence which he who utters it can give that he is sent of God. 
Let us look into this subject a little. 

It is not necessary, it would not be just, to deny that truth is 
mighty, and that whenever it is authenticated as truth the mind is 
generally open to receive it. But that it needs foreign authentica- 
tion, (and, as I shall presently show, something besides, to render 
it efficacious,) what other proof is wanted than the endless strife 
about what is truth? Wise and holy men, acknowledging no 
authoritative revelation, have never been able to agree concerning 
even the elementary truths of religion, and have never held them 
but in skepticism and uncertainty. Indeed these truths, until they 
are brought down from the Heaven where they abide and sent 
forth into the world with the seal of God upon them, are no truths 
at all to us. We may exercise our ingenuity in conjectures about 
them, but like all mere guesses they carry no weight of certainty 
with them. What though the truths of Christianity existed in the 
mind of Eternal Wisdom nineteen centuries before Jesus uttered 
them, nay, from everlasting? It matters nothing. If they were 
not known to man and fully believed by him until they were an- 
nounced by Jesus, were lived by him, and were attested ‘“ by the 
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infallible signs and wonders which God did by him,” they were no 
truths to man. Their influence did not move, their heat did not 
warm, their harmony did not enchant a single soul. They lay 
silent and motionless on the bosom of God, no child of earth 
rejoicing in their light nor exulting in their progress. And what 
though the same grand truths had even dawned upon the mind of 
some lowly son of man, “‘ some mute, inglorious ” Moses or Paul, 
—nay, had flamed up in full noon-splendor, illuminating his whole 
inward being,—if he could have shown no other authority to speak in > 
the name of God and to declare his will, if he could have produced 
no other credentials of a commission from the Father to reveal to 
man the facts and conditions of his future destiny and the laws and 
counsels of Heaven, inglorious and mute to the world he would have 
remained forever; happy it may be in his own spirit, bright in 
his own little sphere, but luminous to no other bodies.— 
Gold is gold while in the bosom of the earth, but it is not “a law- 
ful tender” till it has gone through the mint. The words of Moses, 
of David, of Solomon, were embalmed for perpetuity in the anoint- } 
ing oil of their authors. 

This view of the subject—not unimportant in its bearing on 
certain questions of the day—may be established by a variety of 
illustrations. ‘The Copernican system was just as true six thousand 
years ago as it was on the eve of that day when, having passed the 
ordeal of Newton’s profound investigation, it came forth demon- 
strated, a grand scientific discovery. But who upon the earth was ' 
the wiser for it? What least corner of the human intellect was 
enlightened by it? No one claims that the great philosopher was 
the author of this truth. Man is the author of no truth. Truth exists 
independently of him, above him. But that he was the revealer of 
it, that he of giant height reached up to heaven and took the Prome- 
thean fire, and with it changed into the brightness of morning the 
night of astronomical science, who will deny? So with Christi- 
anity. That portion of it which consists of truths declared, as 
distinguished from its historical facts which constitute the greater 
and not the least important part, was equally true far back on that 
new morning when the stars sang their first hymn to the Creator 
as on that more auspicious morn of the second creation, when the 
multitude of the heavenly host pealed their notes of joy on the 
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plains of Bethlehem. Of those truths Jesus is not the author; 
they are eternal as God. But he is their revealer.—It was as true 
when Adam left the garden of Eden, that in this Western hemi- 
sphere was a continent, as when Columbus entered the Court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to announce the great discovery. But until 
he did that, it bad no existence for civilized man. Its vast solitudes 
were tracked by no foot-prints of industry. Its stores of inex- 
haustible wealth were locked up, and no human being held the 
opening key. Ages roll away and darkness still broods here. 
At length the ever-working Providence, mysterious as wise in his 
doings, determines to lift the veil. He raises up the discoverer ; 
doubt and conjecture are turned into certainty ; and behold—a new 
world! So with Christianity. It was as true before the thought of 
man rose to the contemplation of his Maker, that there is a higher 
and holier world than this,as it has been at any moment since, as it 
was when Jesus said, * | leave the world and goto the Father.” But 
if he received this truth from God and taught it to men in a way to 
make it believed and felt as it never had been before, he is a bene- 
factor no less deserving of honor, gratitude and love, than if he had 
poured it into the soul from his own eternal fulness, or than if it 
had been exclusively kis truth.—That star, whose distance from 
our earth can scarcely be computed in numbers, was shining in 
grandeur and rolling its bright sphere along its measure- 
less circuit centuries, ages, ago. Man is born, and looking 
up into the heaven to which he tends, his eye can obtain no 
glimpse of its light. His short sight cannot fathom the dark 
intervening depth. As he stands gazing in silent awe, let an 
angel appear at his side, and placing in his hand an instrument 
of cunning workmanship bid him put it to his eye and look,—what 
a revelation of splendor would then burst upon him! That 
brilliant orb starts into being before him; in the chariot of its 
glory it moves on as distinctly visible as the nearest planet. To 
whom now would he be indebted for this vision of beauty and 
grandeur? Would he not turn to that heavenly visitant and be- 
stow on him the homage of his warmest gratitude? So with 
Christianity. There is a world of ineffable purity and love 
and bliss. From the beginning man’s thought and heart have 


been stretching upward to gain some, though it might be a dim, 
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view of it. But in vain. Deep shadows intervened, the dark 
clouds of the grave. At length, when in the counsels of Heaven 
the fit time had come, Jesus appeared. He took his stand at the 
entrance of the grave, looked up to heaven, spake the word, and 
behold! the grave gave up its dead. He said, “I have life in 
myself given unto me of my Father. | have a commandment 
to taste of death, that so I may abolish its power.” He descended 
himself into the grave. Clear through the dim and misty way 
he hung the golden lamps of the Father’s love. He returned, 
and bade his followers look; and lo! the darkness was dispersed. 
Through the long vista the city of God was seen, with the multi- 
tude of the saints clothed in white, having every one of them 
vials full of odors, singing and glorifying God. 

A point so evident as this would seem to require no illustration. 
It certainly would have received none here, did it not appear to be 
held in some quarters, and the doctrine to give alarm in others, 
that the fact of the fundamental truths of Christianity being as old 
as the creation is of weight against the special authority of Jesus 
as the propounder of those truths. The question of his special 
authority let us now briefly consider. 

If truth were its own sufficient authentication, it would be of no 
consequence by whom it was spoken. It would be all one, whether 
Paul or Simon Magus uttered it. If it only dropped from the lips and 
its sound were heard, the world’s ear would catch it and the world’s 
heart receive it ; its awakening cry would penetrate the abysses of sin, 
the labyrinths of error, the graves of the dead, however feeble and 
inarticulate the voice of its organ. But, my friends, do you believe 
this ? Do you believe that the truths announced by Jesus of Nazareth, 
if they had been proclaimed in precisely the same words by John the 
Baptist, or James the Lord’s brother, or Paul his Apostle, accom- 
panied by no such demonstration of the spirit as attended his word, 
would have been remembered by more than one generation, or 
heard of out of the little circle of their daily walk? No; though 
they had fallen from their lips upon “ the listening ear of Palestine ” 
and charmed it by their holy and rapturous strain, they would have 
died where they fell. Moriah and Carmel and Zion might have 
caught and echoed them, but like other echoes they would have 
been to the inhabitants of the plain but an empty sound. Take the 
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great declaration of Jesus, “1 am the resurrection and the life,” 
and “ he that believeth in me though he were dead yet shall he live.” 
What meaning would it convey to one who knew not the person 
that uttered it, or what meaning would it have if spoken by any 
other person? Its whole force depends, not on any evidence of 
truth it has in itself, but on the evidence of authority in Jesus to 
Without this it would be no better than the dream of a 


make it. 
It is an assertion, depend- 


fanatic or the fiction of an impostor. 
ing for its efficacy on what is previously known of the peculiar 
It is everything, or it is nothing, solely 


character of the assertor. 
If there was nothing peculiar in the 


according to that character. 
life of Jesus to justify it, it is a falsehood and the world is grossly 
deceived. ‘There must have been something in Jesus then distinguish- 
ing him from all other men, or he could never have spoken these 
words with the least effect. Imagine any other Jew, Caiaphas or 
Gamaliel, asserting the same thing, and you cry out at once, 
“away with such mockery!” Imagine any one of the old phil- 
osophers, let it be Socrates the best of them all, making this declar- 
ation to a company of mourners, and what heart would have been 
penetrated by it? Whose hope would it have quickened? What 
would have been its effect other than to have made him an object 
of derision? He might have stood at the grave of a friend and 
cried, “1 am the resurrection and the life,” till death stopped his 
voice, and no one would have believed him, no one would have 
felt that the prospect of a future life was made more certain by 
him; no one would have regarded him as more than an insane 
enthusiast. And suppose there were found scattered through the 
biography of Socrates passages like this, which are scattered all 
along through the life of Jesus, would they raise him in our esteem ? 
Would they increase our interest in him? Or would they not 
rather alter our whole view of the man, transforming him from a 
philosophic sage into a religious visionary and fanatic? But these 
passages as recorded of Jesus are in perfect keeping with the rest 
that is said of him. They add to the interest with which his char- 
acter is contemplated. They elevate him in our regard. They 
neither startle nor offend us. Now, what makes this difference ? 
Plainly, the superhuman in Jesus; not the truth simply, but his 
superhuman forecast, goodness, power. On that his authority stood. 
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It was that that gave to his simple declarations a force and weight 
greater than all argurrents. I believe him because I believe the 
Divinity was in him as he is not in us, because I believe that he had 
a revelation which we have not,and that what he said was not his own 
invention, theory, or conjecture, but the word of God whose chosen 
organ he was: and the doctrines delivered by him have weight in 
my mind, not in proportion to their intrinsic reasonableness, but to 
the strength of this conviction. 

Now it is true that the miraculous in Jesus—what we call the 
“seal of Heaven”—has less value than the instrument whose 
validity it establishes. ‘The spirit, beauty, and power of Christianity 
are not all compressed into its miracles. But its miracles do, as it 
were, contain, preserve, and guard them. By their own striking 
significance they invite and compel men to examine the secrets 
that are treasured up within them. ‘They are the doors and win- 
dows of the house of the Lord, by whose style and finish the 
stranger may know that it is the house of the Lord which he 
approaches, and not a temple of deceit. They are the signs and 
badges of Christianity, without which she would creep through the 
world unseen. Let them continue to occupy this high piace of their 
glory unassailed, the wonder of the ages, * till the kingdom is de- 
livered up unto the Father” and their impression is lost in the 
grander sublimities of eternity. 

One would think from the tone of what is sometimes said 
on the subject, that God had no other mode of making him- 
self known and felt in the world than by the truth. But 
truth is not the only attribute of Divine sovereignty. Power, 
strength, does not this too belong unto God? And viewed 
in its several manifestations of Nature, Providence, Miracle, 
does it not give efficacy to truth and increase to goodness? 
And love! who shall measure the height and depth of the Divine 
love, and determine the extent of its influence as displayed in men 
sent of God in preparing the heart to receive the truth and to profit 
by it? ‘Men shall speak,” says the Psalmist, * of the might of 
thy terrible acts; they shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom 
and talk of thy power; they shall abundantly utter the memory of 
thy great goodness.” No; truth is not God’s only means of 


making himself known to men. In his car of majesty he rides 
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forth circling the heavens. In the pavilion of his power he sitteth 
serene and stilleth the noise of the floods. With the beautiful 
weapons of his Jove he advanceth to conquest. With the sword of 
his spirit he pierceth the fountains of the soul. Truth is not the 
only daughter of the skies that walks the earth. She has blessed 
sisters who walk hand in hand with her, cheering her solitude and 
supporting her steps. Alone she would be in danger; but, with the 
angel of strength on one side and the angel of love on the other, 
her progress is safe and irresistible. 

Divine Truth then must be authenticated by other evidence than 
is contained in itself, ‘in its own intrinsic force and everlasting 
beauty.” But this is not all. When it has been authenticated, it 
is not always efficacious in the soul. It needs something still ‘* to 
give it increase.” It is but an instrument, not an end,—an instru- 
ment the force of which depends wholly on the power, seen or 
unseen, that wields it. Let not the Church be satisfied with having 
the truth merely. Let no religious community fold its arms and 
go to sleep upon the fact that its faith is freer from error than that 
of others. For, alas! there is such a thing as holding the truth 
in unrighteousness. We may possess it unadulterated as it shines 
in heaven, as it lived in Christ, and yet be dead to every good 
work, unregenerate, “children of wrath.” Every sect boasts its 
truth, the purity of its faith. The Catholic Church supposes that 
ali truth is held in its bosom, and anathematizes the rest of Christ- 
endom. ‘The Orthodox Church assumes, as its name imports, that 
its creed contains the truth and the whole truth, and withdraws its 
fellowship from all who do not agree to the assumption. And we 
of this church think we have the truth in greater simplicity and 
pureness than our brethren of other communions. No doubt there 
is truth in all these religious bodies, but their condition shows too 
plainly that something besides truth is needed to produce in the 
character the fruits of righteousness and holiness and to edify the 
body of Christ; needed, I say, for this purpose, as well as to 
identify truth and render it authoritative. 


And now let me, in concluding my discourse, briefly tell you 
what that so much needed, so essential, thing is. When our 
Saviour was about to leave the world and his disciples were cast 

Q* 
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down by the thought of his departure, he soothed and fortified 
them by the promise that presently a ‘*‘ Comforter” should come 
unto them in his stead, who should be to them as a voice and light 
from heaven. Soon that Comforter came, and under his Divine 
breath all the truths which they had heard from Jesus, and which 
were lying cold and inoperative in their minds, became vital and 
active, and * filled them with all joy and peace in believing.” Then, 
‘if they knew not what to pray for as they ought, the Spirit helped 
their infirmities.” 
of God, because he had given them “ the earnest of the Spirit in 


Then they felt assured that they were children 
their hearts.” 
trembling awe, knowing that they were “the temple of the Holy 
Ghost” and that “the Spirit of God dwelt in them.’ 
interpreted unto them the mysterious words of the Baptist, “ He 


Then they began to look upon themselves with 


’ Then were 


shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 

Now this Comforter, I believe, is still in the world, giving inspi- 
ration to all who cry unto God, * Abba, Father!” That Spirit of 
the Lord which in the beginning “ moved upon the face of the 


waters,” illuminating chaos and old night; which garnished the 
heavens; which unsealed the dark future to the eye of prophets, 
and made them “ full of power and of judgment and of might, to 
declare unto Jacob his transgressions, and to Israel his sins ;” which 


’ of the primitive disciples of Jesus “ that 


“ witnessed with the spirit’ 
they were the children of God,” —it is that Spirit which in these last 
days sharpeneth the truth, maketh it effectual in the soul, and 
giveth the increase of holiness, where Paul and Apollos have planted 
and watered. 

It is one of the errors into which many of us have fallen, that 
since the days of the Apostles there has been no Holy Spirit, that 
the power which wrought so effectually in them has ceased to work 
in the hearts of men, and that we have been left, poor, feeble 
creatures, with the cold truth only, to save our souls as best we 
may. This view is hurtful in various ways. It fosters self-confi- 
dence and man-reliance, on the one hand; and it produces dis- 
couragement, a conviction of insufficiency, and a morbid repug- 
nance to all moral and religious effort, on the other. It hinders 
that pious surrender of soul to the impulses of the Divinity within 
and the leadings of the all-wise Providence without, which is the 
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believer's rest. It tends to abate the fervor of prayer, and to make 
devotion a less weighty concern than that moral excellence which 
manifests its strength and beauty in the common relations of life.— 
Behold that field of grain on which the patient husbandman hath 
bestowed long months of labor. But now, when the reapers are 
gathered together, why is it not ripe for the harvest? The soil 
looks rich, the sower was careful concerning his seed; why then 
is the rewarding crop denied? Alas! the early rain fell not on its 
springing vegetation, no morning dews sparkled on its tender blade, 
and the warm sunbeams too long delayed their coming.—Look 
again at that stately ship. How calm and still she lies in the 
unruffled bay! Her sails are all set; her freight of costly mer- 
chandize is all carefully stowed ; every man of her noble crew is 
on board and ready for duty; and she herself seems impatient to be 
making her wondrous way “in the midst of the sea.” Why now 
does she not move on? Why this strange delay ? Because, beautiful 
as she is, and proud of bearing, and rich in treasure, she has no 
self-propelling power; and if she depended only on her own 
strength and that of the element on which she floats, no distant 
shore would ever greet her approach or receive her commodities. 
A breath must first come to her from heaven, the wind must fill 
her spreading canvas, and then, like a swift-winged bird, you shall 
see her skim the main.—So with Divine truth. It needs dew and 
rain and sunshine from heaven, to give it vitality. It needs the 
quickening breath of God’s Spirit, to make it accomplish its gra- 
cious end. 

This connexion which exists between the soul and God (and 
which, when you think of it, is the most sublimely solemn of all 
relations,) how indistinctly is it recognized, how superficially con- 
emplated, how barren of results! ‘* We have access,” saith the 
And Jesus, how em- 


’ 


Apostle, ‘by one Spirit unto the Father.’ 
phatically does he affirm, “If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” But how 
languid and listless is the Church in asking. How little is seen of 
that fervent importunity which will not cease to supplicate till the 
blessing is obtained. How feeble and lifeless is the prevalent faith 
in Divine Influence. We have need to return to the primitive 
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doctrine on this subject. Our expectation should be from God ; 
our eyes should be looking unto him. See how religion droops 
and languishes everywhere. See how feebly burns the flame on 
her altars. See how reluctant and stinted are our offerings unto 
God. ‘The reason is, that the professed followers of Christ have 
not sought with that earnestness which a sense of personal interest 
and responsibility begets,—on their pillows, in their closets, in the 
temples of worship,—the Spirit of the Highest. ‘They have been 
too ready to rely on human instruments. They have trusted to 
the zeal and eloquence of their preachers. ‘They have trusted to 
the enthusiasm of party spirit. ‘They have trusted to the efficacy 
of their creeds. They have trusted to the machinery of religious 
meetings. They have trusted to everything but God. They have 
not felt that the blessing is with Him, and is given by Him only 
when it is sought with eager, warm, urgent desire. They have 
trusted to the truth. Misled by the popular aphorism, “ Truth is 
mighty and will prevail,” they have stood by in silence and at their 
ease, looking to see it prevail. ‘They have expected this seed of 
heaven to go forth alone and sow itself in the field of man’s soul: 
and they have thought to see it growing up there, and yielding a 
luxuriant harvest untended by their care and unblessed by the 
dews of the Spirit. 

What the Church especially needs now is not so much able and 
devoted ministers,—though of these there is a lamentable defi- 
ciency ; not so much a simple and true system of faith,—though 
error still abounds; not so much these, as a solemn concentration 
of thought and desire upon God—an undoubting, hearty, expectant 
looking unto the Father—a deep, earnest, unremitted, universal 
prayer for his Spirit. Of disputation we have had enough. Of 
dogmatism and sectarian bigotry we have had a great deal too 
much. ‘The disposition to promote a wider diffusion of the truth 
is not particularly wanting in any of the Christian sects. But true 
religion does not grow in individuals as it should. Its progress 
does not correspond to the expectation which has been based on 
the means used, Whilst there is an external religious organization, 
whilst there is a commendable promptitude in attendance upon 
public worship, whilst there is a good degree of zeal for religious 
opinions, whilst every one is ready to contend for the faith, there 
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is less of vital, warm-hearted religiousness, less of elevated, liberal, 
comprehensive Christian love, less of that sweet and holy flowing 
of soul into soul—the blending, as it were, of many kindred 
natures into one, than ought to content any true believer in Christ. 
We all perceive this want in the Church. We feel chilled by 
the general coldness. We fall asleep from the contagion of d rowsl- 
ness. We grow pallid and haggard from the common famine. 
And we wonder why it is so. ‘We have had good ministers,” 
we say, “able, faithful, earnest men; the truth, purged of long- 
cherished errors abhorrent to reason and revolting to the spirit of 
humanity, we have learned by heart; why then is there not more 
life in us, more soul,—a life more full of Christ, a soul more true 
to God?” The answer is;—we have not heartily, unitedly, 
continually, invoked the blessing of the Divine Spirit; we have 
forgotten how much of nurture cometh from above and have 
been vainly looking for it all on the surface of the  carth. 
We have not given heed, as we should, to that pregnant text, 
“If any man lack wisdom let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” 

Let us then, if we wish to see true religion prevail_—a pure 
and fervent worship of God, a tender reverence for Christ, and a 
sincere love of man,—let us all turn our hearts to the 
Throne of Grace, and pray that the windows of heaven may 
be opened and the Divine blessing be poured out upon the Church. 
Then shail the Ministry speak as it becomes the oracles of God, 
and the word that goes forth burning from its lips shall be quick 
and powerful, like sunbeams upon the tender herbage of spring, 
and like lightnings upon the close and murky atmosphere of 
summer. Then shall the Truth be no longer a dry, shrivelled 
husk, but the seed-grain of an infinite harvest of good things. Then 
shall the Church arise in her full strength, and shake herself from 
the dust of her strife and worldliness, and put on her beautiful gar- 
ments of righteousness and love. Wherever within her walls have 
been raised the hoarse voices of contention and disunion, shall be 
heard the soft pleadings of brotherly affection and the trembling 
accents of a solemn and united worship of the Father. There shall 
be none found in the midst of her saying, “1 am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos ;” but being “ perfectly joined together in the same mind,” 
all her sons and daughters shall be of Cunist. Amen. 
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SOME NOTICES OF AN EARLY NEW-ENGLAND 
MINISTER. 


Tue father of Thomas Parker was born under Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and was obliged to leave England on account of non-conform- 
ity to Church ceremonies. Mather in his Magnalia styles him the 
* renowned Robert Parker and the foster father of all the Non- 
conformists in our age.” He probably was Sir Robert, as he is 
thus mentioned, but he does not appear to have set any value on 
his title. 

Thomas Parker was the only son of his father, who being very 
desirous to have him a scholar committed him to a faithful but 
severe master. He appears to have been at first discouraged by 
what he considered his own dulness, but as Mather observes, ** he 
joined prayers to pains; and God so prospered him that he arrived 
unto a desirable degree of knowledge, both in the tongues and the 
arts.” He had been admitted to Magdalen College in Oxford ; but 
after the exile of his father removed to Dublin, where he found a 
friend in Dr. Usher. From Dublin he went to Holland to join his 
father, and pursued his studies under the learned Dr. Ames at 
Leyden. 

At the age of twenty-two he drew up a series of most approved 
Theses—* De Traductione Peccatoris.” This was published as 
the composition of another, “our humble Parker,” as Mather 
styles him, refusing to publish himself as the author. “ This neg- 
lect,” he says, “was to chastise the vanity of his young mind, 
which had been too much pleased with the accuracy of his own 
early performances in those theses.” They came however to be 
well known as his, and books were written by learned men upon 
them, particularly one entitled Parkerus Illustratus. 

He resided at Newberry in England some time, and applied 
himself with great industry to study. “In which profound and 
knotty study,” says Mather, “* he found such ensnaring temptation, 
that he afterwards laid it all aside for the knowledge of Christ 
crucified.”” He adds, that *“* Parker conversed so much with the 
schoolmen that he almost became one of them himself.” He 
seems to have grown weary of the quibbles and scholastic dis- 
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putations of the age, and used to say, “all the use | make of my 
school-learning is this: | have so much to deny for the sake of my 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We do not learn why he was induced to come to New England ; 
but, undoubtedly, from a desire to be more extensively useful. 
He arrived at Ipswich in 1634, remained there one year, and 
during that time seems to have been conspicuous as a man of 
piety. His nephew Mr. James Noyes came over with him. In 
1635 Mr. Parker removed to Quassacumquen. He there formed 
a parish, became its pastor, and it was called Newberry* in com- 
pliment to his former residence. He very soon sent for his nephew 
James Noyes, who remained with him as Teacher. He was a 
person of liberal principles, or, in other words, enlarged charity, 
and always stoutly contended for the right of opinion. This drew 
upon him some investigation, to which he did not patiently submit. 
Some of the fathers of the church, who considered him heretical, 
went to converse with him on religious subjects. He first answered 
them in Latin; they pursued the matter, and he replied in Greek ; 
this did not prevent further investigation, he then answered in 
Arabic ; they confessed that they did not understand him, and he 
finally said he would not be questioned by them. 

Mr. Parker was a loyal subject, and greatly lamented the death 
of Charles First, and formed much too sanguine expectations of 
Charles Second, which he lived to see frustrated. He and Mr. 
Noyes were both excellent singers and took great pleasure in 
sacred music; they sang four times a day in public worship, and 
always after evening prayers in the family. 

He not only preached, but opened a school in Newberry, and had 
about twelve scholars, sometimes fourteen. He never received 
pay, unless any present was freely sent him. Mr. Noyes 
married, but Mr. Parker lived a life of celibacy. They built a 
house in Newberry together, which is still standing, and Mr. P, 
resided with his nephew who had a numerous family. Mr. Noyes 
died at the age of forty-eight, October 22, 1656. Mr. Parker 
remained with his widow and children. In his old age he be- 

came blind,—but used pleasantly to say of his eyes, “ Well, they 


* The spelling was afterwards changed to Newbury. 
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will shortly be restored at the resurrection.” He continued how- 
ever to teach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He excelled in praying, 
preaching, and, as we have said, in singing, having a remarkably 
fine and sweet voice. His voice continued clear and harmonious, 
even in his old age. He preserved a fine set of teeth almost to the 
last; a short time before his death he complained of the toothache, 
and as they loosened one by one, he said with a sigh, “* the daughters 
of my music fail me.” 

He was a most disinterested, heavenly-minded man, and seemed 
to consider scarcely any thing his own but his books and his clothes. 

He never would claim the authorship of the books he had written, 
but somebody in Holland reprinted them with his name and “ set 
him forth with more advantage than would have been proper for 
himself to have done,—giving him his parental as well as personal 
honor; and saying that his father was worthy of such a son, and 
the son worthy of such a father.” 

He died at the age of eighty-two. Some pieces of furniture yet 
remain which belonged to him. His will is still extant, in which 
he bequeaths his effects to the widow of his cousin for her great 
care and love of him. One of the lineal descendants of Mr. Noyes 
resides in the house which he and Mr. Parker built. Parker river, 
which runs through Newbury, was named for the first minister. 

The greatest harmony always existed between Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Noyes. So unshaken was their friendship, says Mather, that 
nothing but death was able to partthem; they taught in one school ; 
came over in one ship; were pastor and teacher in one church; 
lived in one house; and though death separated them for a time, 
they are now both in one heaven. Mr. Parker demonstrated his 
kindness to the dead by his kindness to the living, devoting himself 
to the widow and children of his nephew. 

The house in which they resided stands in view of the Green at 
Newbury Oldtown and * the silvery pond with its fringe of grass.” 
On its border is a smal school-house, and when the boys are “ let 
out,” you see the little urchins scaling stones or sailing their min- 
iature ships in the water. There is a freshness and beauty in the 
scene. ‘The “old elm of Newbury” is in view. 
“Its aged trunk, so stately and strong, 

Has stood the blasts as they’ve rushed along.” 
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Could the first teachers come back, they would recognize the 
place in its peaceful simplicity. 
‘ But many and many a year has fled, 
Since they were gathered among the dead ; 
And now their names, by the moss o’ergrown, 
Are veiled from sight oa the church-yard stone.* 

Nearly two centuries have elapsed since the venerable pastor 
was called hence, yet his name in connexion with himself is as fami- 
liar to many in Newbury, as the river which perpetuates its remem 
brance. Like that, which has flowed on from year to year fertilizing 
the country, we may believe his wisdom and piety have had their 
genial influence through successive generations. H. F. L. 


THOUGHTS AND SKETCHES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. 


NO. Til. SENGLE WOMEN. 


In my last essay | spoke of the emigrations from our country 
towns. Sometimes whole families go off together ; and then it is 
well. But our enterprising young men usually go before they 
have families, and the result is that the female population is much 
more numerous than the male. In consequence of the factories, 
which employ so many girls, the disparity usually seems less than 
itis. But the disproportion is very great, especially among the 
more intelligent and educated part of the community. The con- 
sequence is, that in most country places there is a great superiority 
on the part of the young women, not only in numbers, but in 
refinement, intelligence and character. Some of course marry 
men greatly inferior to themselves ; but many remain unmarried. 
And of these the greater portion usually belong to the more cul- 
tivated class. For a girl of delicate tastes and a refined character, 
besides the enlarged resources within herse!f which render mar- 
riage less necessary to her happiness, will be more fastidious in 


* Miss Gould's Poem, “ The Old Elm of Newbury.”’ 
3 
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her choice. Sometimes indeed, and I believe it is getting to be 
more and more the case, a young woman who finds not here suffi- 
cient scope for her energies goes abroad on her own responsibility 
and seeks employment for herself. And notwithstanding what we 
hear sneeringly thrown out about female delicacy and its appro- 
priate sphere, [ cannot but think that steps like these, by increasing 
the independence, really add to the purity, elevation and refinement 
of the female character. [have in my mind at this moment a girl 
of great delicacy and modest, feminine worth, whom | met two 
thousand miles from all her relatives, employing the noiseless 
energy, which belongs only to such a woman, in raising the standard 
of education and diffusing higher tastes. It is impossible to 
measure the influence of one such mind on a young community, 
where, as in the rising West, are now forming the embryo elements 
which before many years are to rule the nation. And I could not 
see that in doing thus she was wanting in any thing that should 
lend a charm to the name of woman. We have quite too much 
of that fastidious refinement, which, like the beanty of so many 
“4 


young ladies, is delicate only because it ts sick Vy. 

The sentiment of the community needs to be improved on this 
subject, and woman must learn to feel that, though her appropriate 
sphere is in the married state and the relations growing out of it, 
still they are not essential to her happiness; that there are other 
duties and relations in which her best faculties may be engaged, 


and the purity of her mind preserved. If the place of wife and 





mother more engrosses her heart and makes home more peculiarly 
the stronghold where all her affections centre, and from which the 
gentle influences of her life may spread abroad like the evening 
perfume from a garden of roses, there is in the name of daughter, 
sister, friend, something almost more winning, disinterested and 
holy, like the calm light of a star, or the ministration of angels. 
There is less of passion, less of selfishness; and in the varied 
offices that spring from these relations and bind her to her neighbour- 
hood and her kind may the most gifted woman go on, her spotless 
soul unsoiled, her mind ever expanding, her pure affections cherished 
and her noblest energies employed. 

But to come down from this elevated view of the subject. No 


family, still less a neighbourhood, is complete, without at least one 
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single woman. I would say old maid, for I like both the name and 
the substance; but some are sensitive on the subject, and “ maiden 
lady” sounds to me stiff, affected, prudish. But let the name be 
what it may, there is not in the community a more useful class, or 
one that adds more to the simple graces of life, or the simple 
enjoyments and right affections of the young. I shall never cease 
to think with gratitude of two, who at that perilous period when 
the boy is just emerging into manhood had more influence over 
me for good than all my teachers. The one had enjoyed small 
advantages of education, but was full of wit and life—keen to see 
and quick to point out the defects of those she loved. I never 
understood how it was, but I could not keep myself away from 
her. Though more than twenty years older than myself, her 
conversation had a charm which the young seldom feel except in 
the society of the young. Her sympathies were all so ready—her 
mind so bright and joyous—she was so lenient, and at the same 
time so uncompromising towards my thousand little follies.—She 
moved away from our town. I visited her just as my college life 
closed. She was then far gone in a consumption, but was strong 
enongh to ride out with me several miles when I left the place. It 
was near sun-set, on the brow of a hill which overlooked one of 
our most beautiful bays, that we parted. Her conversation had 
been entirely on my hopes and prospects; not a word was said of 
hers. They, we both knew, belonged not to this world. We bade 
good bye with that assumed indifference which almost makes the 
heart break. I turned back; she was in tears ;—it was the last 
time that I saw her. 

The other woman, to whom my obligations were so great, was 
entirely different. She was at least ten years younger, and died 
two years earlier. In person she was tall and graceful,—her very 
gait full at once of dignity and mildness. She had possessed and 
improved the highest advantages of society and education. Her 
knowledge was extensive and exact. Her soul was as clear, as 
calm and as pure as the summer’s sky. With no extraordinary 
buoyancy of spirits, she was always cheerful. With no outward 
professions of piety, her life was spent in the service of her 
Master. Through her the poor were often made to bless an 
unknown benefacter; for, where it could be, ber gifts, like those 
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of a kind Providence, fell without showing the hand from which 
they came. To many she seemed cold, reserved, and almost 
haughty; yet it was not so. But while her talents fitted her to 
take the lead, as far as a modest woman could, in any society, and 
at the period of life when the attractions of society are strongest, 
she was seldom seen abroad except at church. Her time was 
mostly employed in soothing the long and wearing sickness of a 
mother, and in supplying, as far as a daughter could, her place to 


s 


her father; that when at length the blow came, it should fall on 
him as gently as it might. It was at this period that 1, an awkward 
boy at school, first knew them. I was from the first received 
kindly, and at length invited to make their house my home. This 
was the most profitable portion of my life. My own natural 
enthusiasm was there directed ; my extravagance and folly were 
not so much reproved as unconsciously checked and subdued. I 
found myself moved by higher aims. And here | learned the first 
cheerful lesson of death. She died; and though not one word was 
spoken upon the subject, there was such a beauty and sweet com- 
posure in her death, that ever since death has been to me, like the 
close of evening flowers when their richest fragrance comes forth, 
as one of the most tender, affecting and beautiful manifestations of 
the Divine goodness. 

I cannot close this essay without one other picture of single life, 
that was not like this cut off in its early maturity, but continued 
through more than fourscore years. My aunt Sally—and she was 
aunt to all the neighbourhood ;—her high, oval, beautifully rounded 
forehead—her clear, blue eye—her mild, benignant countenance— 
her voice, full, gentle, soft, might let you into her character at 
once. She lived in the same place for nearly eighty-five years. 
Her constitution was always feeble, and she was obliged in part to 
support herself by her own exertions. She and two maiden sisters 
were left together. One, who died a few years since in her eighty- 
ninth year, had but a small share of mind, but was kind and indus- 
trious. The other for real strength of intellect and character,— 
wit, judgment, energy,—was inferior to no one in the town, and 
no one was more respected. She “tended” a store, where few 
who knew her would attempt to overreach her either in the contest 


of wit or in shrewdness at a bargain. She died at fifty, leaving a 
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small estate which she had acquired to her sisters and niece, who 
lived together in the house where her father died. At the head of 
these was aunt Sally, who never more than once or twice went 
beyond the valley in which she was born. But she had a native 
good sense, and that natural tact and breeding which sometimes 
supply the place of education. There was a blandness in her 
manners and a sweetness of disposition, equally attractive to young 
and old. There was nothing precise, as there sometimes is in 
people of her condition, and yet it seemed as if she never did any 
thing wrong. When she was once called into court to testify in a 
delicate matter, the Judge was struck with the unstudied propriety 
of her conduct and words. There was no pretension about her. 
She read the best books and enjoyed them, and there was no one 
who took more pleasure in the society of educated men; but it 
did not occur to her that she was contributing to the conversation 
even more than she received. Children loved her, and no house 
in town was more attractive to the young, especially to those who 
had a taste for moral and intellectual improvement. She was 
hardly known out of her own neighbourhood, and there no one 
spoke of her as an uncommon woman. So she went through life, 
in fact directing and educating many young persons, while she 
thought only of the company and assistance they were to her; 
“like the taper” ([ quote from memory) “ giving light to all the 
house, while she cast ever a gentle shadow around herself.’ I do 
not say that she had no lonely hours, when she longed for those to 
whom she might be bound by the nearer ties of nature and lean upon 
them in her age. She was a woman; she had a woman’s heart 
and a woman’s struggles. But I have seldom known a more 
unbroken serenity of spirit. In quietly discharging the duties of 
each day as it came, in the society of her friends, in the enjoyment of 
the few but good books that she read, and above all in the exercise 
of a deep religious love and unwavering trust, she lived as bright 
and cheerful as the flowers she so loved to have near her. 

The infirmities of a protracted age came upon her, and for 
several years she was unable to leave her house. While thus 
confined, the last and nearest of her brothers died. The body was 
carried by, she looked out from her window upon the coffin as the 
funeral procession passed. It was a sharp struggle, but her last; 
3* 
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for there was no longer any tie to bind her to the earth. Through 
great and long-continued weakness, her mind was sometimes wan- 
dering, and her memory slightly failed. But this wasall. A short 
time before her departure she thought herself dying, and spoke 
freely of the Divine love and mercy. ‘I have always,” she said, 
“lived among obliging people. The neighbours have always 
been kind and done all that they could for me. 1 only regret that 
I have not of late been more among religious people. It is long 
since I have attended church or been able to read, and it would 
have been a great comfort if I could have been more with those 
with whose religious feelings | could sympathise. But I know the 
goodness of God and can trust in his Son. I have no fear in being 
presented by him to his Father.’ 
the most catholic kind. She had worked out her own problem, 
and her heart was at peace. The soul of Christianity was to her 
more than its doctrines or its forms. Where she found the spirit 
of Jesus, there she recognised a brother, and asked not what might 


’ Her views in religion were of 


be his sect. There was a quiet vein of humour about her, which 
showed itself in almost her last words. Some one who knew little 
of sickness was exhorting her to patience in terms which seemed 
to imply that she was deficient. “I have been,” she replied, “‘an 
invalid for more than forty years, and have always felt that it was 
right and good. I have never murmured at the will of God. 
Paiience indeed is a beautiful creature, and wherever I have read 
of her she has been dressed out in beautiful garments. But if I 
have read the Scriptures aright,” she added mildly, “charity is 
there placed before patience.” If any one think that he sees here 
a want of humility, let him read the book of Job. 

She lived but a few days after this. And who shall say, that in 
such a life there is less of happiness, or of substantial, diffusive 
usefulness, than usually falls to the lot of a pious, virtuous and 
intelligent woman? The house where she lived still remains, but 
the spell that bound us to it is gone. We miss now the meek 
spirit, that ministered so long at the altar of domestic virtue ; and 
if no children of hers rise up to call her blessed, many are they, 
the offspring of other parents, who, if they do not acknowledge, 
may with him that writes these lines still feel the influence she has 
shed upon their lives. For her sake I shall never pass that house 
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with indifferent feelings, nor look unmoved on the two large elms, 
which grew with her childhood, and which stand there still, one 
with drooping limbs as if sorrowing for the dead, and the other 
lifting high its branches as if reaching up to meet those who 
are gone. 


I have gone beyond my limits, and yet have said only a part of 
what I had wished to say on this really important subject. 1 may 
however regret my inability the less, since it is already in able 
hands. No one among us has done so much to set the public 
mind right, and to elevate the character of woman in all her rela- 
tions, as a single woman, whose writings have stolen from us more 
tears than we are willing to confess, but whose life, we are told, is 
even more eloquent and instructive than her pen. ° 





ON THE CHAN 


Y_GE WHICH THE GOSPEL MAKES 
IN ONE 


"S PURPOSE OF LIFE. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

You have asked me to offer you, from time to time, such 
suggestions as | may think adapted to promote your religious 
improvement. It will give me pleasure to comply with your 
request. In doing so, I would at this time direct your attention to 
some thoughts upon the causes of failure and of success in Christian 
efforts, which have of late deeply interested me. It has seemed to 
me, as I have reflected upon the subject, that one great deficiency 
with many Christians is, that they do not allow the Gospel to change 
the object and purpose of their lives. They express a high regard 
for the moral precepts of the Gospel, and are willing to adopt them, 
to a certain degree at least, as the guide of their lives. But they 
do not alter the purpose of life, so as to live, under religious influ- 
ences, for the accomplishment of an entirely different object from 
that for which they were before living. _ Here is one, for example, 
whose sole object in life seems to be toamass wealth. He becomes 
interested in the instructions, the hopes, the promises of our re- 
ligion. He wishes to become a true follower of the Lord Jesus. 
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But at the same time he is unwilling to give up this, the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, as the primary object of pursuit. He wishes to 
live on for the same object for which he has been living ; though, in 
order to become a follower of the Lord Jesus, he is willing to 
secure this object by the adoption of a purer and higher code of 
morality. Here is another, whose ruling passion isambition. He 
too wishes to become a follower of Christ. In order to become so, 
he is willing to forsake all those modes of securing the objects of 
his ambition which are inconsistent with the precepts of the Gospel 
and to adopt others of a more pure and elevated character. But 
still he cherishes his ruling passion and remains an ambitious man. 
You perceive that in these supposed cases there is no change in the 
object or purpose of life. It is only a change in the mode of 
securing this object. ‘This it seems to me is with many the grand 
deficiency, and it is one which cripples all efforts after high 
spiritual attainments. 

One great object of Christianity, in regard to each individual, is 
to change the very purpose of life, to elevate the affections from 
objects upon which they are usually fastened to higher and holier 
objects. ‘The Gospel reveals us to ourselves, and awakens us to a 
full perception of our higher natures, our spiritual capacities. 
The individual holds himself up before his own mind’s eye, if I 
may so speak, as a spiritual being. And he perceives that the one 
great object of life must be the development and training of the 
spirit. He perceives too, that the various duties and trials of life 
are to be regarded especially in their relation to the spirit, and in 
the influence which they may exert either in advancing or retard- 
ing the spirit’s improvement. ‘The revelations of the Gospel then, 
as I understand them, change the whole appearance of things 
around us. They open in the soul a spiritual vision. To the 
natural eye the honours and possessions of this world seem to be 
the great realities ; to the spiritual vision the soul and its interests 
are the only true realities. ‘To the natural eye a man’s place of 
business is simply the place of acquiring riches; to the spiritual 
vision it is the scene of the soul’s conflicts with temptation and 
exercises in duty, the place where spiritual progress is secured or 
spiritual deterioration experienced. He who has been awakened 
to a full perception of the importance of his own spiritual interests 
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will feel that the question, whether he shall be a rich man ora 
poor man, is a matter of comparatively little importance. But he 
will feel that the question, whether he shall so improve the cir- 
cumstances of wealth or of poverty in which he may be placed as 
to promote the welfare of the spirit, is one which, in view of the 
capacities and the duration of his spiritual nature, is of the utmost 
importance. 

I have said that the great deficiency with many is, that they do 
not change the purpose of their lives, do not, under the influence 
of Gospel instructions, turn from living for the pleasures and pos- 
sessions of time to living for the interests, the improvement, the 
everlasting welfare of the spirit. This, as it seems to me, is one 
great cause of failure in Christian effort. And in this change of 
purpose, which | have said is so much neglected, lies, as it seems 
to me, the great secret of Christian success. This change of pur- 
pose will render the Christian course comparatively easy, while 
without this it will be difficult, if not impossible, to render devoted 
obedience to Christian precepts. This will appear upon a moment’s 
consideration, and may be made clear to every mind by simple 
illustrations. You are a merchant. ‘There are times in the course 
of your business, in the process of your bargaining, in which you 
can secure great pecuniary gain by conduct which your conscience 
tells you is not in accordance with the Gospel principle of “ doing 
as you would be done by.’’ ‘The course which | suppose to be 
suggested, and which you are tempted to pursue, is one which is 
not inconsistent with the maxims of worldly policy, and which 
will not therefore expose you to reproach in the community ; but 
it is one which your conscience, enlightened as it is by Gospel 
instructions, tells you is not in accordance with Gospel principles. 
Here then is a struggle in your mind between duty and temptation. 
The question is, whether you shall do as you would be done by, or 
shall pursue the course which promises great gain. All will admit 
at once, that this must be a difficult and trying position. Some 
will say that it is impossible, and that we ought not to be expected, 
to follow strictly the Gospel principle in all the details of a business 
life. Ihave here stated a supposed case and alluded to the feel- 
ings which might generally prevail in regard to it. And now let 
me point out the secret both of the difficulty of the case, and of 
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the power to overcome that difficulty. This secret lies principally 
in the object of pursuit to which your heart is devoted. If you 
are living for this world, if your great object is to secure its pos- 
sessions and pleasures and honours, then will it be extremely diffi- 
cult for you in the case supposed to withstand the temptation by 
which you are assailed. You are called upon to forego the pros- 
pect of great pecuniary gain, without the promise or the hope of 
what to you in your supposed state of mind will appear to be an 
equivalent in return. If you withstand the temptation, you gain 
nothing in regard to your reputation in the community, you may 
even expose yourself to its sneers, and may be called a bigoted 
fanatic on account of your obedience to conscience.—It may per- 
haps be said, that you will secure the approbation of your own 
mind. But it is not so. For the approbation of one’s own mind 
depends upon his pursuing that course which is most in accordance 
with his object of pursuit and his standard of duty. If wealth be 
the object of your pursuit and the maxims and practices of the 
community constitute your standard of duty, then will you expe- 
rience feelings of dissatisfaction with yourself, when you think 
that you have suffered great pecuniary loss which you might have 
prevented without having done any thing contrary to your general 
principles.—The duty then which you are required to perform in 
the case adduced is one which to a person in your supposed state 
of mind, if not absolutely impossible, will at least be very difficult ; 
because, | repeat, you are called upon to sacrifice that which you 
regard as of great value, without the promise or the prospect of 
what to your mind will appear to be an equivalent in return. 

But suppose that such a change is wrought in your feelings as will 
result in a change of the purpose and object of life. Suppose that 
your eyes are opened to see the spiritual nature as what constitutes 
in reality the man, and to look upon its interests as the true interests 
of the man, that so you may regard spiritual improvement as the 
great object of life. With this change of purpose you go to your 
place of business. It is entirely altered in your view. It is no 
longer merely a place of securing gain. It is a place consecrated 
to the performance of duty, the scene of the soul’s combats with 
evil and of its exercises in the principles of the Gospel. And with 


this change in your purpose of life the supposed question is wholly 
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changed. It becomes at once a conflict with temptation, where a 
surrender will stain the soul with sin, and where victory will secure 
spiritual strength and spiritual joy. In this view of the subject, 
with this object of life before the mind, the injury to the soul 
resulting from a surrender to this temptation will be regarded as 
infinitely greater than any worldly loss which may be the conse- 
quence of withstanding it, and the benefit to the soul resulting 
from a victory over this temptation will be regarded as of more 
value than any worldly advantage which might be secured by 
yielding to it. The whole aspect of the question then, you per- 
ceive, is changed. You are not called upon, as before, to make a 
sacrifice without the prospect of an equivalent in return. You are 
called upon, it is true, to make a sacrifice—of dollars and cents, of 
pecuniary gain. But you do it in the hope of securing what to 
you, in your state of mind, is of far more value—spiritual pro- 
gress, strength and joy. You perceive that the secret of the diffi- 
culty in this supposed case consists in having the affections placed 
upon, and in being devoted to, the things of earth. And you 
perceive too, that the secret of success is found in a change in the 
object of the affections and in the purpose of life,—in being devoted 
to, and living for, the spirit. 

The views which I have briefly presented and familiarly illus- 
trated, are, if true, applicable to all the various scenes, circum- 
stances, trials, and duties of earth. If our object of desire is 
confined to earth, if our purpose of life is limited to the things of 
this life, although we may feel the importance of religion and may 
seek to lead a religious life, yet our efforts will be feeble and 
desultory, we shall be prevented from reaching high spiritual 
attainment. But if we are living for the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the spirit, and seeking so to train and develop our own souls 
as to prepare them for everlasting joy, then will the Christian course 
become comparatively easy; then will the things of earth lose 
their power over us; then shall we feel, if called to make sacrifices 
of earthly gain or earthly enjoyment, that we do it in the hope of 
an equivalent in return. 1 would commend the suggestions I have 
offered to your careful consideration and mature reflection, in the 
hope that they may aid you in your Christian efforts. Ever truly 


yours. J. W. 
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Tue ministry of the late venerable Dr. Ripley, of Concord, of 
whom some notices were given in the last Miscellany, was pro- 
tracted to the term of sixty-three years. This, though an unusual, 
is not an unprecedented ministry in the annals of the clergy of 
Massachusetts, many of whom have attained to great longevity. 
We have been surprised to discover, upon only a cursory attention, 
how many have preached and published discourses on the comple- 
tion of their half-century of service, and that of this number, not a 
few have continued in the active discharge of their profession 
even several years after. Of these were Dr. Increase Mather, of 
the Old North in Boston, who died at 85, after a ministry of 54 
years; Dr. Joseph Sewall, of the Old South Church, who at 80 
had fulfilled a professional course of 56 years; Rev. Thomas Fox- 
croft, first settled as colleague with Mr. Wadsworth (afterwards 
President of Harvard College) in the First Church, of 52 years ; 
Dr. Charles Chauncy, celleague and successor of Mr. Foxcroft of 
59 years’ ministry; Mr. Barnard of Marblehead, eminent in his 
day, of 52; Mr. Parkman of Westborough, of 58; Dr. Samuel 
Mather, colleague of Mr. Gee in the Old North, but afterwards 
removed to the church in Bennett Street (now Universalist,) of 53 
years; Dr. Shute of Hingham, the same term: while within the 
present century, or of those who have finished their course since 
the year 1800, we remember Dr. Eli Forbes, first of Brookfield 
and afterwards of Gloucester, whose united ministries in those 
places embraced 52 years; Dr. Jacob Cushing of Waltham, who 
labored in that town 56 years; his brother, Dr. John Cushing of 
Ashburniiam, who preached his half-century sermon in 1818, and 
died in 1823; and Dr. Sumner of Shrewsbury, who, having ful- 
filled alone the half-century of his service, survived two colleagues 
who were associated with him, as did Dr. Ripley of Concord the 
first colleague (the late Rev. H. B. Goodwin) with whom he was 
united. And to add no more toa list that might easily be extended, 
we mention the name of the truly venerable Bancroft of Worcester, 
whose faithful ministry was extended to nearly fifty-four years. 
Besides these, there are many whose ministries, though not fully 
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reaching, nearly approached to a half century of years; among 
whom were the accomplished Dr. Colman, of Brattle Street Church ; 
Mr. Checkley, of the New South Church ; Dr. Lathrop, of the Second 
Church ; Dr. Osgood, of Medford; Dr. Porter, of Roxbury; Dr. 
Thayer of Lancaster; all of whom exceeded the forty seventh, 
and some the forty ninth, year of professional service, and contin- 
ued in the active discharge of their duties to the last. 

Dr. Joseph Lathrop, of West Springfield, was favored with a 
very unusual term of life and of active service; for on the sixty- 
third anniversary of his own settlement he attended the ordination 
of his colleague, and took part in the public solemnities. ‘ His 
venerable appearance,” says his biographer, “‘ and the devout and 
pertinent address which he offered at the throne of Grace made an 
impression upon the audience, which will never be forgotten. It 
seemed as if he had come before his God, while he was on the 
eve of going to give an account of his stewardship.” Yet he was 
spared to pass yet another anniversary of his ministry, when he 
attended public worship. He died a few months after, in his 89th 
year. 

But the history of the churches of Massachusetts, and, we 
believe, of New England, furnishes no example of equal extent, 
not of age, but of ministry, with that of the venerable Dr. Gay of 
Hingham. ‘ When he was 85 years old,” relates his biographer, 
**he preached upon this text, Joshua xiv. 10,—marking the number 
of his years,—‘I am this day fourscore and five years old.’” 
“ Sixty-three years,” said he, ‘have I spent in the work of the 
ministry among you. One hundred and forty-six years ago your 
forefathers came with their Pastor, and settled in this place. I am 
the third in the pastorage of this church, which has not been two 
years vacant.” “This sermon,” says Dr. John Eliot, in his 
Biographical Dictionary, * is styled the Old Man’s Calendar,” and 
it isa very interesting discourse, though not as a composition equal to 
those which he printed in younger life. This great and good man 
continued in the labors of his calling six years after the publication 
of this sermon, and died on Sabbath day, when he was preparing 
for the public worship, in the 91st year of his age and the 69th of 
“his ministry.” The vigor of his mind, it is asserted, continued to 
this remarkable age. 
i 
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With Dr. Gay we must not fail to mention Dr. Nathaniel Em- 
mons of Franklin, one of the most eminent theologians and teachers 
of young men for the Ministry, in his day. His own ministry was 
only two years less in duration than that of Dr. Gay, while the 
years of his life exceeded those of the latter; Dr. Emmons naving 
lived to complete the ninety-fifth year of his age, and the sixty- 
seventh of his ministry. 

We should here also add the name of Rev. Dr. Prince, who 
was ordained in 1779, and nearly completed the fifty-seventh year 
of his ministry in the First Church in Salem. 

It would be easy, as we have said, greatly to extend the list we 
have here given. As we write, names crowd upon our recollection. 
Those of our readers who are familiar with statistics of this class 
will easily recal the venerable names of Dr. Tucker of Newbury, 
Symmes of Andover, Barnes of Scituate, and Cummings of Bil- 
lerica, with the Shaws of Marshfield and of Barnstable; of Rev. 
Mr. Stone of Reading, Haven of Dedham, Roby of Lynn, Morey 
of Walpole, and Newell of Stow. The learned and venerable Dr. 
Freeman of the King’s Chapel in this city lived to accomplish the 
forty-ninth anniversary of his ordination, though for the teu last years 
of his life he was taken off from all public service by his infirmities. 

From an authentic account of the Congregational ministers of 
Boston which was published in the Christian Examiner of July, 
1824, it appears, that of the 48 clergymen who up to that period 
; and that of 


had died in the ministry, the average of age was 5712 
32 who passed their whole ministry in Boston, the average of their 
ministry was 29} years; while of the age of 31 of these, the 
average was 5534 years. Since this period, or within nearly 
twenty vears past, the successive deaths of three Congregational 
clergymen of this city,*—one within a few months afier ordina- 
tion,—have diminished the average both of life and ministry in 
Boston to somewhat less than 28 years of the one, and 53 of the 
other. And now the changing aspects of society, with certain 


influences already apparent in our churches, scarcely permit the 


* Rev. Samuel Green of Essex Street Church; Rev. Benjamin B. 
Wisner of the Old South Church; and his successor in the same church, 


Rey. Samuel Stearns. 
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hope, that the present or succeeding generations of ministers will 
attain in their professional service to the days of their fathers. 
For not only, as we have seen, were the years of life with a large 
proportion many, but their ministries were long, and spent for the 
most part in one and the same field of service. 

Of the influences tending to a different result, there are some 
which we cannot but regret. We shall not dwell upon those which 
have arisen, and may still be expecied to arise, from changes of 
religious opinion and modifications of faith, the judgments con- 
cerning which must of necessity vary with the impressions of each 
individual. But when we look at the number of clergymen who 
within the short period in question have exchanged, some more 
than once, even thrice, their fields of labor, and not a few who 
have left the ministry itself for other employments, congenial 
though they may seem, we cannot but ask whether in this respect 
at least the former days were not better than these ? 

Not that we advocate superannuated ministries, or the continuance 
of any man in a responsible office after the ability to discharge it, 
and of course his usefulness, have gone. ‘The day has past,—or 
if it had not already, it would be fast passing now,—for the holding 
of place without the fulfilment of duty; and the deference once 
paid to the clerical office will no longer avail against incompetence, 
or indolence, or manifest decay. And though we are slow to 
admit, nay, are tempted to deny at least to the full extent to which 
it has been quoted or commended, the saying of Lord Bacon, 
“that whoever would know what will be the prevailing opinions of 
the next age has only to see what opinions are beginning to be 
broached by the young men of the present,” yet unquestionably 
he who would sustain his ministry with any tolerable measure of 
good influence must not remain in ignorance, nor permit himself in 
an arrogant contempt, of the speculations of his time. He may 
have good faith that such vagaries will pass and be forgotten, or if 
preserved, be found only in the good books that refute them, 
‘even as dead flies,” says one, “ preserved in amber ;” but as 
they have their day, they must be treated with some approach to 
courtesy, the refusal of which will not add to a man’s reputation 
for knowledge or good nature. 

It has been said of the late Dr. Ripley, the record of whose 
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lengthened ministry has given occasion to these passing reflections, 
“that he was remarkable for the vigor and progress of his whole 
mind even to the end; that he continued to hear read all the new 
views that came out; and though decidedly opposed to some, yet 
he was not alarmed,” having confidence in the power of truth, and 
willing to learn something from all classes of minds. This was 
also the praise of the candid and judicious Dr. Porter of Roxbury, 
who to other virtues suited to command the confidence of men 
united a singular freedom from prejudice, keeping his mind open 
as noon-day to the entrance of truth, and being not less gentle 
towards error than he was wise to refute it. In this feature of 
their character both these venerable men have bequeathed a valua- 
ble lesson to those of their brethren, who would lay up in store a 
good foundation for respect and influence in the old age of their 
ministry. 

But some of the most efficient causes of abridged and changing 
ministries are independent, as we have admitted, of the mutations 
of theological opinion. We cannot now enter into a discussion of 
them. Should we say, that an unreasonable passion for novelty in 
the people, and preference of the labors of the young and ardent 
were prominent, we might be suspected of taking counsel rather 
of our jealousies than of our judgment. Without therefore insist- 
ing upon these, though in all reason not to be overlooked, we may 
safely mention, on the part of the clergy, unreasonable anticipa- 
tions, and correspondent disappointments, as to the result of their 
labors, followed too readily by the inference, that as they are not 
doing much good in one place they should seek to do more good 
in some other; a diseased sensibility to petty inconveniences or 
trials, as if these were peculiar to one position and were not in 
some form or other found in all; and this sensibility moreover 
quickened to anguish by the harsh complaints or the coarse sug- 
gestions of individuals, possibly of a single individual, which could 
find no response in the feelings, and were opportunity given would 
be effectually repulsed by the overwhelming voice, of the parish ; 
and last, but not least, a want of true love of the profession, which 
were it but felt, would make duties pleasures and overcome a whole 
world of troubles, but the want of which turns the same duties into 
burdens, and tempts the pastor from the flock, and sends him and 
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his family from their peaceful home in search of a better parish, 
which after all they may not find. These are some among the 
causes of short ministries and of disappointed hopes at the present 
day. F. P. 





WHAT HAS THE YEAR LEFT UNDONE? 


In closing up our account for the year which is just ending, where 
are we likely to find the heaviest items against us ? 

Is it in wrongs done to others, or to ourselves? Is it in overt 
acts, or in secret thoughts? In evil done, or in good left undone? 

We are very prone to limit our self-judgment and our self-con- 
demnation to the visible, palpable acts of open wrong-doing. Able 
in no other way to judge of others, we come in this way to judge 
of ourselves. But herein we are wrong; and in an hour of seri- 
ous contemplation, when we sit down to search ourselves thoroughly, 
we must perceive that there is very much besides actions, which 
goes to decide our characters and for which we must account. 
We may be unable to recal positive acts of sin ; and yet may find 
that we have cherished a state of mind which has rendered the 
whole year little else than one long sin. Or we may find, that 
through thoughtlessness or sloth we have let pass opportunities of 
virtuous action, till our most innocent days are darkened with the 
guilt of negligence. 

This is, probably, nouncommon case. A man comforts himself, 
perhaps prides himself, in perceiving that he cannot be charged 
with any gross deviation from moral propriety ; but he is not aware 
how often he has neglected a moral duty. He does not consider 
that the frequent omission of what is right is equivalent to the 
frequent doing of what is wrong. If he have not taken the name 
of the Lord in vain, yet he has just as much broken the command- 
ment by neglecting to honor and worship Him. If he have not 
defrauded and trampled upon a neighbor, he yet has broken the 
spirit of the Divine law by refraining from affording him succor 
and aid. 

The magnitude of this consideration may be seen, if we con- 
sider how much good and evil lie in the consequences of conduct, 
4* 
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and how small a part of those consequences can be foreseen. If 
we omit an act, we sacrifice all the consequences which would have 
followed that act,—consequences, whose value and extent we could 
not guess. The grandest results often depend on an apparently 
slight deed; and it may be our punishment hereafter, to perceive that 
our selfish refusal to perform some act which lay in our power has 
prevented the bringing about of some very important purposes. 
This is a consideration of appalling moment ; and it would seem as 
if only great thoughtlessness could overlook it. 

Thoughtlessness—inconsideration—a careless state of mind,— 
this is at the bottom of the evil. It shows that a man is not, as he 
ought to be, at his Lord's command. He is not always in the 
spirit of obedience,—waiting for opportunities and ready to seize 
them; but is content that they should pass by, unimproved. And 
who can tell how great wrong he may thus have done to others or 
to himself! In some of our congregations we see an example of 
this heedlessness. Many habitually neglect public worship, at least 
half the time; while yet they account themselves good Christians 
and friends of Christian institutions! Now what but the grossest 
thoughtlessness on their part can account for such a breach 
of propriety and Christian obligation? If thus careless in this, 
how can they trust themselves in other religious duties? If un- 
faithful to so public and palpable an observance, how can they be 
expected to be true to the more private and secret? And what 
may not be the disastrous consequences at last on their religious 
character and habits, from this habitual omission of one religious 
act? How can they tell, how can any one tell, that it shall not 
introduce a rottenness into their souls which will finally be their 
destruction ? 

Further, it is remarkable how a conscience, in proportion as it be- 
comes tender, always testifies against this class of sins. It sometimes 
racks a man with keenest remorse on this ground, when it makes no 
complaint of any thing else. When no prohibition has been disre- 
garded, when no positive wrong has been committed, when the 
outward life has been fair and the character is honored by all 
observers, yet a man’s heart may be filled with insupportable 
reproaches because of sins of omission. This is the testimony of 
conscience to the heinousness of this class of sins. He has neg- 
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lected his devotions, forgotten his prayers, or slothfully refrained 
from deeds of active sympathy and charity ; and all the satisfac- 
tion of other duties performed does nothing to outweigh the heavi- 
ness of shame, which now oppresses his heart at the remem- 
brance of these negligences. How often and dreadfully is this 
seen in those persons whose consciences revive at the closing hour 
of life. They have lived smoothly and inoffensively, committing 
no sins which attracted the observation of a friendly world, or dis- 
turbed the quiet of a prosperous life; but they are now distressed 
and horror-struck, to find that the chief things of the soul have 
been overlooked, and that the virtues they have done are far less than 
those they have left undone ; and the plausible outside only makes 
more intolerable the real emptiness within. 

There is another way in which conscience delivers its pointed 
testimony in this matter; it causes a man to be more and more 
sensitive to this guilt in proportion as he advances in Christian 
attainment. As he rises higher in holiness, his notions of what 
holiness is enlarge and expand, and he becomes more and more 
scrupulous. Failings and neglects to which he might have once 
been blind are now visible blots on his white robes, and he cannot 
endure them. Opportunities of usefulness, which it once would not 
have occurred to him to improve, are now seen by him as impera- 
tive in their call upon his fidelity; and a failure that once would 
have been forgotten in an hour, now haunts him with an abiding 
anguish. A small omission burdens him like a crime. 

I suppose, however, that few can honestly inspect themselves 
without finding this to be one of their easily besetting sins. ‘Through 
sloth, or indolence, or procrastination,—because one loves his ease 
too well to move at all, or would rather move by and by, or does 
not think about it in any way,—he omits again and again what he 
ought todo. And what follows? Consequences that often shame 
himself, and greatly injure others ; and beyond these, consequences 
which he cannot recken, and would not dare to guess, and which 
eternity alone will disclose to him. The thought should startle him. 
Let it mix itself with the retrospections and resolutions of this 
solemn hour, and give vigor to the new purposes of the new year. 
It is not impossible that he may find some aid, in giving direction 
and expression to his spirit, from the perusal of the following 
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LINES. 


Ir is not what my hands have done 
That weighs my spirit down; 

That casts a shadow o’er the sun, 
And over earth a frown ; 

It is not any heinous guilt, 
Or vice by men abhorred ; 

For fair the fame that I have built, 
A fair life’s just reward ; 

And men would wonder if they knew 

How sad I feel, with sins so few. 


Alas! they only see a part, 

When thus they judge the whole ; 
They do not look upon the heart, 

They cannot read the soul, 
But I survey myself within ; 

And mournfully I feel, 
How deep the principle of sin 

Its root may there conceal, 
And spread its poison through the frame, 
Without a deed that men would blame. 


They judge by actions which they see, 
Brought out before the sun; 

But conscience brings reproach to me 
For what I’ve left undone :— 

For opportunities of good 
In folly thrown away ; 

For time misused in solitude ; 
Forgetfulness to pray ; 

And thousand more omitted things, 

Whose memory fills my breast with stings. 


And therefore is my heart opprest 
With thoughtfulness and gloom; 

Nor can I hope for perfect rest 
Till I escape this doom. 

Help me, Thou Merciful and Just! 
This fearful doom to fly ; 

Thou art my strength, my peace, my trust; 
O help me, lest I die! 

And let my full obedience prove 

The perfect power of faith and love. 
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Man a Sout; or the Inward and the Experimental Evidences of 
Christianity. By A. B. Muzzey. Boston: W. Crosby & Co. 
1841. pp. 157, 12mo. 


Tue introduction to this book awakens a strong interest, by 
leading us to infer that it grew out of a personal and recent expe- 
rience. It contains a brief account of the writer’s acquaintance 
with a young man, who found himself the victim of consumption, 
but without faith in Christianity or any sustaining hope. This 
want of faith the young man ascribes to a defective and false sys- 
tem of religious education, his questions, objections and doubts 
never having been fairly met. His attention was now directed 
by his new friend and teacher to the inward, rather than the out- 
ward, evidences of religion; and this attempt was successful. 
“* When I spoke of the deathless nature of the soul,” says the 
writer, “‘and could fix his thoughts on the Inward Man, his eye 
would kindle, and his face would tell me that here he saw gleams 
of truth.” He died in faith and a blessed hope.—And this little 
book, adds the writer, contains “ the substance of several conver- 
sations | had with that interesting individual.” 

With this key, we think Mr. Muzzey’s book will be found 
pleasant and instructive. It is intended, at least it is best fitted, to 
one class of minds—those that find more satisfaction and convic- 
tion in the intimatious of religion given by their own nature, reason, 
consciousness, the soul, than in any other. This class is undoubt- 
edly numerous ; and we see not why it should be overlooked or 
discouraged. The intimations thus sought may be found. The 
proofs so trusted are many and strong. They have often been 
adduced. They are not now for the first time called for, or for 
the first time presented. They are presented by Mr. Muzzey ina 
condensed and distinct form, which, we apprehend, will interest 
and profit many. So far we like the book. We like its earnest 
tone, its serious and affectionate temper. But viewed as a system 
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of evidence, we consider it defective. To some of its views of 
other kinds of proof, its intimations, if we understand them, as to 
authority and miraculous testimony, we object. But these doubt- 
ful intimations are not prominent ; at any othertime than the present 
they might not be noticed. Still they do not the less need—rather 
the more—to be qualified and explained. For example, it is said, 
—* in no instance is a miracle sufficient, in and of itself alone, to 
prove any doctrine true.” This may be correct in a certain sense, 
but it is a very imperfect statement, and if taken as a view of the 
question of miracles now at issue, would be worse than imperfect. 
So the most remarkable titles of chapters—as, “* God seen in, and 
by, the Soul °—** The Soul perceives its own Immortality” —* The 
Inspiration of the Almighty universal ”’—might be taken as indica- 
tive of peculiar views. But very little that is peculiar is found in 
the chapters themselves. There is no good reason for calling such 
thoughts, or such evidences, “ intuitions of the soul.” They are 
views which have always been taken of the superiority of man to 
the brute and the mind to the body, of the power of conscience, the 
aspirations of genius, the sense of duty and hope of immortality, &. 

The book has faults, but they are few, and to us not offensive, or 
likely to be hurtful. We find much to commend, and though we 
are somewhat surprised that the-Author is willing to venture in this 
way on such great questions, we sincerely hope and believe that he 
will do good to those who need, and who receive aright. More good 
would he have done, in our opinion, had he presented distinctly and 
earnestly our paramount obligations to Christianity, and the new 
and full light which Jesus has thrown on truth, the soul, and the 


future. 





Tueory or Teacuine, With a few Practical Illustrations. By 
a Teacher. Boston: E. P. Peabody. 1841. pp. 128, 12mo. 


Tue title of this book may repel many readers. It sounds too 
philosophical for some, too assuming for others, and brings up a sub- 
ject so hacknied that many turn away weary at the very mention. 
But the book itself is not an everyday production; it offers deep 
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thought, fine illustration, beautiful feeling, and sound views. That 
when so many works, great and small, on this topic have been 
flooding us for some years, we should find so much to take hold of 
us in this small volume, indicates no ordinary degree of merit. 
The charm lies not in any complete originality of views ; we should 
be somewhat inclined to distrust such pretension, or such reality. 
But there is a spell in the manner in which truths are brought out 
and the clearness with which they are set before us. We assent 
to much that we knew before as if it were something fresh, and to 
some things different from our old notions as if we had always 
believed them. Both their truth and the earnest expression in 
which they are clothed help to produce instant conviction. It is a 
book which suggests much,—sets the mind in action, teaching indi- 
rectly even more than directly ; and such books are doubly worth 
reading. The style at first struck us as somewhat too modern, 
germanised, and egotistical; but either this passes away as the 
writer becomes warmed with writing, or else we get accustomed 
to it and are too much warmed with reading to feel it unpleasantly. 
The appearance of egotism indeed results naturally from the form 
into which the Author’s speculations are thrown; professing, as 
she does, to give her own experience in a series of letters to a 


° ~“~ 
friend. 


She represents herself as governess in an interesting private 
family ; sketches the characters of the individuals with whom she 
is thus connected, thereby giving us the materials with which she 
is to work ; and then proceeds to detail her operations. She dis- 
criminates between the powers of man and woman, declaring that 
this “ difference is one of the wisest provisions of the Allwise, and 
must be kept in sight in all attempts to unfold woman in her true 
proportions.” What the difference is she points out clearly, and, 
as we believe, correctly ; and few have disbelieved or forgotten it 
without finding cause to rue such error. 

The great principles of the book are such as carried into practice 
would make admirable and successful teachers. But as we read, 
we are sadly reminded of that which has always been a subject of 
lamentation to us, that he only can carry the true principles of 
education into practice who is himself gifted in no ordinary way, 
and educated in no ordinary way. He who works in it mechani- 
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cally,as many do most faithfully and conscientiously, will accomplish 
little of its true purpose. It has made our hearts ache to see the 
hundreds engaging in this important and noble avocation with 
heads and hearts so indifferently fitted for the task; the capacities 
of the one, or the affections of the other, so limited, when the 
greatest demands are to be made upon both. ‘This book presents a 
Utopian picture of a right education; it sketches beautifully what 
ought to be done, and if it awaken a strong conviction that it can 
he only partially accomplished even by those who are most capa- 
ble, still it must do good by guiding the plans of those who are 
seriously “‘ learning to teach ;” and may do good by discouraging 
and humbling those who have not yet distrusted their own ability. 
It may do harm, or rather the blundering attempts of the vain and 
injudicious to use it, may do harm; but so the best systems in 
medical practice, in all departments of life, are good only in the 
hands of those who take them up with a spirit somewhat akin to 
that of their authors. Few engaged or interested in education can 
help finding here useful suggestions, parents no less than mere 
teachers. Indeed to parents would we particularly recommend it. 
We feel that much of its wisdom came from the heart and expe- 
rience of a parent. We like it not merely as an intellectual pro- 
duction, but as showing a deep sense of woman’s nature, duties, 
and wants; and an elevated spiritual view of the necessity of 
training that peculiar nature, preparing her for those complicated 
duties, and supplying right food for those great wants. 





Curist anv Him Crvciriep. Two Sermons, preached in the 
Bulfinch Street Church, on Sunday, November 29, 1841; being 
the Close of the Second Yeer of the Ministry of the Pastor. By 
Frederick T. Gray. With an Appendix. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1841. 8vo. pp. 56. 


AccorpDING to ancient precedents and established custom a 
ministry has been thought to need to be extended through a half 
or a quarter of a century, to admit of being reviewed in a special 
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sermon designed for the press. ‘This rule of course must allow 
of exceptions, and the most marked of these exceptions will be 
found in the case of a ministry, however short it may have been, 
as laborious and as successful as that which is described in these 
Sermons. The situation in which Mr. Gray has been placed as 
the Pastor of the Bulfinch Street Church has likewise been peculiar, 
demanding discretion, energy and Christian zeal in no ordinary 
degree. Therefore, when there was so much to be told and when 
it might all be told kindly and faithfully, this two years’ ministry 
deserved to be especially reviewed. We have read the Sermons 
with an interest which we cannot feel for many of the occasional 
Discourses often poured upon us ; and the circumstances in which 
they had their origin will justify our allotting more than our usual 
space to a notice of them. As we perused them, it seemed to us 
that the heart and the mind of the preacher had equal share in 
their composition, and sermons so constructed are generally likely 
to be good. 

The text common to both Discourses is 1 Corinthians ii. 1, 2. 
The first Sermon is devoted to a review of the circumstances grow- 
ing out of the connection between the pastor and the people. The 
pastor undertakes, in his own words, * first, to answer the question, 
why I came among you; secondly, what I came to preach; 
thirdly, to state the condition of the Society; and fourthly, to 
allude to the importance of, and the difficulties attending, the work 
devolving upon me when | came.” Our readers may not all be 
aware of the fact, that the Society to which Mr. Gray ministers 
was once in connection with the Universalists, and that previously to 
his settlement the name and relations of the Society had. been 
altered. It seems that a minority of the members were opposed 
to this change when it was made, and that these united with some 
persons who purchased pews less than six months before the instal- 
lation of Mr. Gray, but did not become worshippers, in opposing 
his settlement. Mr. Gray informs his people that he came among 
them, because the original and oldest proprietors requested him to 
come, because the members of the church unanimously concurred 
in the invitation, because he who was then their pastor (Rev. Paul 
Dean) desired him, and because the interests of truth and right- 
eousness seemed to require him. He insists that no other induce- 
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ments besides these tempted him to leave for them a situation where 
he enjoyed everything which could cheer the heart of a minister, 
as a missionary of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in this 
city. He then refers to some insinuations which have been uttered, 
implying that the edifice in which his Society worships has been per- 
verted from its original design. He denies that there is any foun- 
dation for these insinuations. The original proprietors of the 
church withdrew from their former place of worship, and erected 
the building for their own use and that of their pastor. ‘The move- 
ment was not regarded with favor by those who bore a similar 
name, but who advocated a faith somewhat different. At the ded- 
ication of the house, in May 1823, a Restorationist took the princi- 
pal part, the leader of the Universalists in Boston having nothing 
to do with it, and having never preached in the pulpit. Within five 
months after its dedication the pastor, by permission of the pro- 
prietors, withdrew his connection with the Universalists, and in June 
1824 the Society voted, “that the pastor exchange with any 
clergymen of the Congregationalist order, in regular standing, who 
may request it.” ‘Three and a half years before the call of the 
present pastor a vote was passed by the church altering its name, 
and sixteen months before his call, on petition of the proprietors, 
the Legislature changed the designation of the Society from the 
** Central Universalist Society ’’ to the ** Bulfinch Street Society ;” 
because they wished “ to disconnect themselves in name, as in fact 
they had been in feeling, from a denomination with whom they did 
not fellowship.”* 

As to the second question, the pastor says he has preached Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified; not philosophy, nor uncharitableness, 
nor bigotry ; instructing his people not to yield toany human creed, 
but to kneel at the feet of Jesus, and the cross of Christ. As to 
the condition of the Church and Society when he came, he says he 
found eighty-one families worshipping there, sixty-eight church- 
members, eighteen Sunday schoo! teachers, and from eighty to one 
hundred pupils. In connexion with his last topic he adverts to 
the kind encouragement which he received from the former pastor, 


with whom he was first united as colleague, aud who by an arrange- 


* We are sorry Mr. Gray has followed a practice, which has no support 
in necessity or in good usage, of making this word a verb. 
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ment satisfactory to all parties received a token of esteem from the 
Society when by his request they reluctantly granted him a dis- 
mission. Reference is likewise made to the annoyance caused by 
the interference in the business meetings of the Society, of some who 
do not worship there but became proprietors within a year before the 
pastor was settled; and when the preacher has in a proper spirit 
spoken of the trials he has endured from this quarter, he returns a 
warm and grateful acknowledgment to his people for their sym- 
pathy and the devoted affection of their hearts. 

In the second Sermon the first point with the preacher is to 
declare, how he has preached Christ to his people, viz. simply and 
plainly, with a full faith, a warm heart and a deep reverence. 
Secondly, it has been his aim to visit his people with great famil- 
iarity, meeting them wherever he could find them, conversing with 
them as a true friend and seeking to know them intimately. 
Thirdly, he refers to the means which he has used, besides the 
Sabbath services, to impart religious instruction, and to keep alive 
religious sympathy and interest; viz. a course of Thursday even- 
ing Lectures throughout the year—a weekly meeting of a Bible 
Class composed of adults—a monthly Church meeting in which the 
brethren take part—a meeting of the Sunday school teachers every 
fortnight—and a Ladies’ Sewing Circle for benevolent purposes. 
The charitable contributions for the two years have amounted to 
$541,29, besides $225,54 contributed for the Sunday School. 
Fourthly, in exhibiting the present condition of the Society he 
states that the number of families is one hundred and ninety-six, 
and of Sunday school pupils more than two hundred, with thirty-five 
teachers. Ninety-eight members have been added to the church, 
and sixty-eight have been baptized, of whom twenty-eight were 
adults. The Discourse closes with a solemn reference to those of 
their number who have been called away by death. 

We heartily thank Mr. Gray for these two Sermons, so admirably 
calculated to remind us of our duties, to cheer us in our trials, to 
encourage us in our labours, and to show us how we may imitate 
our Master in doing good.—The Appendix contains the documents 
which relate to the change through which the Society has passed, 
and upon which the pastor has based the statements made in the 
first Discourse. 
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Tue Wett-Instructep Scrise, or Reform and Conservatism. A 

. Sermon preached at the Installation of Rev. George F. Simmons 
and Rev. Samuel Ripley, as Pastor and Associate Pastor over 
the Union Congregational Society in Waltham, Mass., October 
27, 1841. By James Freeman Clarke. Printed by request. 
Boston: B. H. Greene. 1841. pp. 19, Svo. 


Mr. Clarke regards the spirit of conservatism and the spirit of 
reform as “* based upon the two principles of reverence and hope,” 
and therefore “ expects to find them very active in religion.” They 
are both recognised by Christianity, which is the religion of pro- 
gress, yet * the very conservative principle, the salt of the earth.” 
His text, taken from Matthew xiii. 52, he construes “‘ as a commis- 
sion from Christ himself to every teacher of his religion to omit in 
his teaching nothing valuable, either old or new, but to use both in 
accordance with the wants of his hearer.” To enforce and apply 
this doctrine is the object of the Discourse. Jesus Christ he de- 
scribes in the twofold, but harmonious character of “a conserva- 


] 


tive and a reformer ;” and then goes on to show how “the wise 


teacher of Christianity will imitate his Master,—in “ bringing forth 


’ the old, because “ the 


much that is old,” and also * things new ;’ 
essential substance of truth is always old,”’—the old doctrines of 
the Church all contain “something true and useful,’—and even 
**old language and phrases” may be the best that can be used ; 
the new, because no one has yet comprehended the mind of God, 
—and progress is the law to which man is subjected. The latter 
part of the Sermon is devoted to a commendation—or perhaps we 
should say, a vindication—of “ the transcendental theology, which 
advocates strongly the claims of the human soul, contends for the 
largest individual liberty, and makes religion a matter wholly in- 


” Mr. Clarke, we know, does not mean to reject 


ward and spiritual. 
forms and institutions, nor to depreciate external offices of duty ; 
by “wholly ” in this last sentence therefore, he must have meant, 
essentially. With this change of a single word, we leave others 
to decide how far “the transcendental theology,” which Mr. C. 
appears to regard as a “recent development of thought,” differs, 
in his exposition of it, from the Unitarian Christianity which has 
been preached in our pulpits for the last quarter of a century. If 
this be all that is meant by Transcendentalism, we certainly have 
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no controversy with it; but if Mr. Clarke has selected those fea- 
tures in which it resembles the faith with which this community 
has long been familiar, and passed over in silence those which are 
peculiar to this system, we apprehend that his partial description— 
undesignedly, doubtless—was suited to mislead rather than to inform 
his hearers. 

There are some other expressions to which we are disposed to 
enter our strong objection, because we often hear such of late, and 
regard them as unsound and hurtful ; as when Mr. Clarke, in speak- 
ing of the element of truth which may be found in every prevalent 
opinion, says that the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, and other doct- 
rines generally associated with these, “‘ all contain important truth,” 
and though ** he cannot agree with those who call Christ God, he 
agrees with what they mean in calling him so.” We question the 
correctness of both these assertions. What they, or most of those, 
who call Christ God, mean, is,—that Christ and God the Father are 
substantially equal, alike possessed of supreme and underived 
deity ; which, we presume to say, Mr. Clarke does not believe. By 
the term Trinity, too, they who are fond of its use mean not what 
others mean by a three-fold manifestation of the Divine character, 
nor any thing else short of a coequal coexistence of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, so that each severally, and yet all 
unitedly, may be objects of religious worship ; and this, we pre- 
sume, Mr. Clarke does not consider truth. So too, when he re- 
marks * that each reform, each new doctrine or philosophy, comes 
ijn its time and never before its time,” and that the new views of 
our own day have come “ because they were wanted just here and 
exactly now,” he adopts an interpretation of the Divine Providence 
liable to grave objections, and involving, in its extreme but legiti- 
mate application, manifest absurdity. 

We have noticed these errors,as we deem them,in Mr. Clarke’s 
Discourse, because we regret that one whose abilities and whose 
devotion to the highest interests of our religion fit him for great 
usefulness and must obtain for him a large share of influence, 
should, through a want of care in composition or from intellectual 
sympathy, give his countenance to modes of thought that are gain- 
ing currency to the disadvantage of just opinion. The Sermon 
before us is, in the main, an excellent discourse, 

5* 
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Discourse preached at Needham, October 24, 1841. By Rev. 
William Ritchie, Pastor of the First Congregational Society 
in that town. Boston: B. H. Greene. 1841. pp. 14, 8vo. 


From notes appended to this Discourse we learn the occasion of 
its delivery. A daughter and a daughter-in-law had just been 
taken from the world ; one only a few months after her marriage, 
at the age of twenty-two; the other in her thirty-second year, and 
the fifth of her married life. Both were worthy of the love that 
was bestowed on them, and the afflicted parent makes public men- 
tion of his loss, not that he may “ indulge a useless and wasting 
grief, but to express his gratitude for the sympathy and friendly 
aid ” that had been extended by his people, and to present to them 
some of the lessons of instruction that may be derived from such 
trials. For his text he takes the words of the Evangelist, John 
xix. 41, “ There was a garden; and in the garden a new sepul- 
chre;” and uses them as significant of “the near connexion 

, 


between our joys and our sorrows.” From which connexion we 


” secondly, 


learn, first, “* to moderate our joy and our sorrow ; 
* not to magnify objects in our grief, and so to situate ourselves that 
the small tomb shall not obscure our prospect and destroy our enjoy- 
ment of the scene around us ;” and thirdly, to appreciate the * con- 
solation imparted by the thought that this tomb in the garden was the 
tomb where Jesus was laid.” The sermon is the fruit of Christian 


faith calmly reviewing the discipline of life. 





Morat ANp Reticious SeLecTIoNs FROM THE GERMAN. Trans- 
lated by J. L. H. Weisse. Boston: E. P. Peabody. 1841. 


18mo. pp. 52. 


WE name this modest little book, for the purpose of acquainting 
those who may not know or might not trust it, with a truly good 
friend for their contemplative hours. It is no catch-penny work, 
and no dilution of mystical philosophy; but a plain, earnest ex- 
pression of some of the best thoughts for all. It is unequal in its 
parts, but prevailingly religious, and nowhere offensive. We 
thank the translator for the pleasure he has given us, and believe 
his unambitious effort may be profitable to many minds. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Our Conereoations.—The new year finds our congregations gener- 
ally in a prosperous state; with an increase, so far as observation 
enables us to judge, of both numerical and spiritual force. The relig- 
ious societies in this city professing our faith have grown in strength 
within the last year. If the Hollis Street Society present an exception 
to this remark—and we know not that even here there has not been 
growth rather than decrease—the controversy which is still waged 
between the Pastor with his friends, and the Proprietors who are op- 
posed to his continuance with them, affords a sufficient explanation. 
The Result of the Ecclesiastical Council having been agreeable to 
neither of the parties that invited their action, the case, as we under- 
stand, will be carried before the civil Courts by a suit on the part of the 
pastor for his salary. The Purchase Street Society have just given Mr. 
J. l. T. Coolidge a unanimous call to become their minister, with every 
prospect of his gathering a large and earnest congregation. Rev. J. F. 
Clarke’s Society has been constantly receiving accessions, while its 
members cultivate among themselves the closest sympathies, and it may 
now be cousidered one of the established congregations of our city. Of 
the increase of the Bulfinch Street Society we have cited conclusive 
proof in our notice of Mr. Gray’s Sermon. The pastor of the New North 
Church has signified to his people his readiness to accept a colleague 
as soon as they shall find one whom they would desire to place in that 
connexion. ‘The Ministry-at-large continues its useful labours, and its 
chapels are well attended. Many of our people discover a more lively 
interest in religion, and a disposition to use the means of improvement 
which are furnished by social religious meetings. On the whole, we 
hope there is progress, and not declension. If there be less of union 
than a few years ago, there is more of emulation to reach the Christian 
standard. Diversity of opinion has quickened activity of mind, and new 
views have induced a more careful examination of the nature and 
grounds of Christian faith. 

The congregations in other places, we also believe, present a favoura- 
ble appearance. Changes have taken place in the ministry, from what 
may now be called the habit of the times; but the ministers have found 
other scenes of labour, and the congregations have attained or are seek- 
ing other pastors. Mr. Farley has exchanged Providence R. L for 
Brooklyn N. Y.; Mr. Osgood, Nashua N. H. for Providence ; Mr. Sewall, 
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Danvers for East Lexington, for the winter. Dr. Dewey has gone to 
Europe for two years, and his congregation are looking for a colleague 
pastor. The societies in Rochester N. Y. and Cincinnati, O. are anx- 
ious to settle ministers, while many towns wish for preachers to visit 
them for a season. Let us “ thank God and take courage.” 





Ministry-at-Larce.—We have learned with great satisfaction, that 
our friends in Providence R. L have taken effectual measures for the 
establishment of a domestic mission, or ministry-at-large, in their city. 
At a meeting of members of the two Unitarian societies the subject was 
presented, and a subscription—meant to be annual—was taken on the 
spot, which has since been increased to fifteen hundred dollars or more, 
for the support of such a ministry through a period of five years. An 
invitation has been given to Mr. Hi. F. Harrington, who the last winter 
preached to the Unitarian society in Savannah Geo., to enter upon the 
work immediately. 

The First Annual Report of the Birmingham [England] Unitarian 
Domestic Mission Society, which we have just received, though it was 
presented to the subscribers many months ago, shows the good which 
had already resulted from the labours of their missionary, Rev. Thomas 
Bowring. Nearly five hundred families were visited by him, the Sun- 
day Schoo! included 173 children, and the attendance at the chapel 


services was constantly increasing. 





American Peace Socrety.—We rejoice to learn that this Society, 
whose operations, it was feared, might be brought to a pause by the 
death of their late energetic and liberal President, have on the contrary 
determined to increase their efforts to enlighten public sentiment. Mr. 
Ladd, after having devoted years and sacrificed life to this cause, not 
satisfied with what he had done through his pen, his voice, and his purse 
while living, left the bulk of his property to the American Peace 
Society,—partly to come into their immediate possession and to be 
expended within ten years, and partly to be paid after the expiration of 
the life-estate which he bequeathed to his widow. The Society, having 
in this way at their command a portion of the funds necessary to carry 
into effect a purpose they have long contemplated, have appointed a 
General Agent, who will confine his labours to this city, and by reliev- 
ing the Corresponding Secretary of one class of his past duties enable 
him to spend his time in visiting other places. Mr. Blanchard, who has 
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been chosen to fill the new office, has long been distinguished for his 
interest in the subject of peace, and we are persuaded will devote all 
his energies of body and mind to the work he has undertaken. We 
hope he will not labour in vain. He may be found, we understand, at 
22 Court Street, where the publications of the Society may be obtained. 
The Advocate of Peace, after noticing the election of Samuel E. Coues 
Esq. of Portsmouth N. H. to succeed Mr. Ladd in the Presidency of 
the Society, speaks of the Agency in these terms. 

“New Arrangement.—It has been Jong thought desirable, that we should 
have at the centre of our operations a well-qualified man, devoted to the 
collection of funds in Boston and its immediate vicinity, to the care of 
our office, and a great variety of details inseparable from such an enter- 
prise. From such a measure we have hitherto been restrained only by 
our want of funds; but, after long and anxious deliberation the Society 
resolved to employ here a Generai Agent, and unanimously selected for 
the office our present Treasurer, Mr. Joshua P. Blanchard, a devoted 
and long-tried friend of our cause, and well known especially among 
the business men of this city as worthy of the utmost confidence. The 
necessity of such an office has been felt more deeply since the death of 
our Jate President; but whether we shall be able to sustain it, is a ques- 
tion which the liberality of our friends, especially in Boston, must 
decide.” 


Unirarianism tn Scortanp.—The Christian Pioneer for last November 
is almost filled with ap account of the eleventh anniversary of the 
Scottish Christian Unitarian Association, which was celebrated at Glas- 
gow, on Sunday and Monday, September 19 and 20, 1841. Peculiar 
interest was given to the occasion by the notice which was taken of 
Rey. Mr. Harris’s removal to Edinburgh. Mr. Harris has not only 
gathered a large congregation in Glasgow, where he has been estab- 
lished for the last sixteen years, but has been the most efficient advocate 
of Unitarian Christianity in Scotland. His labours have been unre- 
mitted, and have been rewarded by the attention of large numbers and 
by the conversion of many to his views of religion. He leaves Glasgow 
from a sense of duty, exchanging a large and united congregation for 
one which has been enfeebled by unhappy dissension, and which 
needs a man of his judgment, experience and energy, as well as popu- 
lar gifts as a preacher, to restore its prosperity. As Secretary of the 
S. C. U. Association Mr. Harris has been indefatigable in promoting the 
spread of Christian truth, and the Annual Reports prepared by him 
present a view of the progress of correct religious opinion in the dif- 
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ferent places in which opportunity has been given for its inculcation, 
We select from the Pioneer such passages as our limits permit in rela- 
tion to the proceedings at the anniversary. 


“The Eleventh Anniversary of the Scottish Christian Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at Glasgow on Sunday and Monday, September 19 
and 20. Frieuds were present on this occasion trom Patna, Girvan, 
Greenock, Bonhill, Dumbarton, Carluke, Lanark, Dalry, Tillicoultry, 
Sterling, Falkirk, Airdrie, Paisley, Edinburgh, Kirkintilloch, Rentrew, 
Campsie, &c. ‘The religious services in the forenoon of Sunday were 
conducted by the Rev. James Forrest, M. A., late of Devonport, who 
delivered an adimirable discourse on the opposition of Nature to the 
dogmas of reputed Orthodoxy, and the consonancy of the teachings of 
Creation with undetiled Christianity, as to the power, wisdom, and 
benignity of God. Long before the time for the commencement of 
worship in the afternoon the chapel was crowded in every part—aisles, 
vestries, organ-lott, every accessible spot; whilst the entrances were 
blocked up by hundreds unable to obtain admission. There could not 
have been fewer than twelve hundred persons within the walls. The 
audience comprised individuals of all religious denominations. Before 
two o’clock, Mr. Harris began the service, preaching from 2 Corinthians 
xiii. 11. Great regret was subsequently expressed at the disappoint- 
ment endured by the hundreds who were unable to hear the tarewell 
discourse, and urgent requests made for its publication. In the evening, 
the services were conducted by the Rev. John Taylor, late of Kidder- 
minster, now the minister of the Glasgow congregation, who preached 
a powerfully reasoned discourse, from Genesis i. 1. 

On Monday afternoon, the members and friends of the Association 
met at a social entertainment in the Trades’ Hall, Glassford-Street. 
The entertainment, consisting of tea, coffee, cakes, fruit, was admirably 
and abundantly arranged and supplied. An excellent instrumental 
band added greatly to the pleasure of the meeting, by playing at inter- 
vals appropriate pieces of music. The Hall is a very handsome one, 
and when brilliantly lighted up, six tables running the whole length of 
the spacious building, the President’s table and platform crossing the 
top of the room—flowers and evergreens, kindly presented by some 
friends to grace the festival, adding beauty and freshness to the secene— 
and nearly five hundred individuals, male and female, occupying the 
provided seats,—a most impressive and gratifying spectacle was pre- 
sented. At half-past six o’clock, on the motion of Mr. Bridges of Glas- 
gow, Mr. Harris was called by the acclamations of the meeting to the 
chair. Prayer was offered up by Mr. Harris before tea, and on its 
conclusion a hymn of thanksgiving was sung by the company. Mr. 
Harris, as Secretary of the Association, commenced the business of 
the meeting by reading the Report of the Committee.” 

The Report reviewed the efforts and results of the past year, and 
exhibited the position of Unitarianism in the towns in which it had 
been preached. We copy what is said of the three principal congrega- 
tions—at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 


“ Edinburgh. The congregation has for the last year experienced all 
the disadvantages arising from the want of a settled mivister, and the 
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other unfavourable circumstances with which they have had to contend. 
Indeed, but for the persevering adherence of some of its supporters, 
the cause must have gone down. ‘The most favourable circumstance 
in reierence to the future, is the unanimity of feeling with which the 
new minister will be welcomed, and the general conviction entertained 
of the necessity of cordial and energetic cooperation.—Glasgow. The 
congregation in a healthy condition. ‘The determination of our late 
Pastor,’ say they, ‘to accept the invitation of our friends in Edinburgh 
to become the minister of St. Marks, was considered by us all to be a 
heavy blow, and a sore discouragement. After an intercourse the most 
unreserved and agreeable, of sixteen years, it was with the utmost 
regret that we contemplated his removal from amongst us. We saw, 
however, that a strong arm was needed to raise up the drooping society 
in Edinburgh. We resolved, accordingly, to sacrifice our own personal 
feelings, and not to stand in the way of his departure. Under the min- 
istry of Mr. Taylor, in every respect the worthy successor of Mr. Harris, 
our numbers, we anticipate, will go on steadily to increase; and while 
We increase in nutnbers, with so able and exemplary an instructor, let 
us hope that we shall also grow in zeal, and in the practice of that 
cherity which is the end of the commandment.—.fberdeen. In 1839, 
the report from this society stated that they rejoiced in hope, ‘They 
still do so, although they have not realised all the progress which was 
then anticipated. During the by-past year, the number of seat-holders 
has been considerably more than they ever were previously; and the 
utteudance on the religious services continues steady. ‘ For the erec- 
tion of our church, they say, ‘we feel highly thankful; and to those 
friends in the South, who so munificently assisted us, we would again 
tender our grateful thanks. By their aid, a sum, including interest, of 
£873: 12s. 5d. was raised; L850: 12s. 5d. of which have been spent in 
the building of the church, and furnishing, &c.’ The Rev. J. H. Hope 
of Fenton Barns, East Lothian, who, after completing his studies at the 
University of Edinburgh, has, since May, been preaching to the con- 
gregation, has made so favourable an impression as to receive their 
unanimous invitation to settle in Aberdeen, and has complied with the 
wish.” 

We also extract the notice which is taken of the efforts made by 
small congregations, unable to support a minister, to sustain publie 
worship by the services of lay members. Is not the example worthy 
ef imitation ? 

“ Dundee. The sinall society continues to assemble every Lord’s day 
for public worship; three of the members alternately couducting the 
services. A few books are occasionally called for irom the library, 
which it is hoped are doing good.—Dunfermline. The friends meet 
every Sabbath afternoon for the worship oi God, though their numbers 
be but few. Liberal views of religion are gaining ground, and the 
people are more inclined to read Unitarian books.—Falkirk. The 
socicty coutinues to meet every Sunday for devotional exercises, and 
for mutual edification.— Kirkintilloch. A few additions have been made 
to the number of avowed friends in this district. Very desirable that 
monthly evening lectures should be regularly conducted, in addition to 
the service the members themselves carry ou every Sunday.” 
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After the reading of the Report the meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Dunlop of Paisley, Mr. Scott of Girvan, Mr. Callender of Paisley, Rev. 
Mr. Forrest, Messrs. Rae and Morgan of Glasgow, and Rev. Messrs. 
Taylor and M’Dowell. ‘Towards the close of the evening Mr. Bridges 
of Glasgow rose, and addressed the assembly in explanation of the 
service which devolved on him as “deputed by the Committee who 
had taken charge of the subscriptions from the Unitarians of Glasgow, 
and other friends, to be appropriated as a testimonial to Rev. George 
Harris, to present him with a silver salver, and a purse containing 
one hundred and fifty sovereigns.” He then proceeded to speak in 
strong and affectionate terms of Mr. Harris’s ministerial life, of his 
principles and his character, and presented to him the purse and the 
salver, which bore an inscription that it was meant to express “ appro- 
bation of his faithful and efficient services as the minister of the Glas- 
gow congregation for a period of sixteen years,” of “his eloquent 
advocacy of civil and religious liberty,” and of “his missionary exer- 
tions.”"* Mr. Bridges was frequently interrupted by the applauses of 
those present, which were “renewed again and again when Mr. Harris 
rose to return thanks.” 

“He briefly noticed the various points of the inscription on the salver, 
dwelt on the priceless worth of the principles they were associated to 
uphold and diffuse, and above all, their practical power and _ vitality— 
conjuring his friends to hold fast their advocacy of truth, freedom, piety, 
benevolence, and to adorn that advocacy by holy, blameless, spotless, 
lives—commending them, one and all, to the blessing of Almighty God, 
the heavenly Father. 

A hymn was then sung, and the meeting closed with the Lord’s 
prayer and a benediction by the President.” 

From a subsequent number of$he Pioneer we learn that Rev. Mr. 
Taylor “commenced his public services at Glasgow, as minister of the 
Unitarian congregation of that city, on Sunday, September 26 ;” and that 
Rey. Mr. Harris “ began his public services as minister of St. Mark’s 
chapel, Edinburgh, on Sunday, October 3.” We also observe that on 
Sunday, October 10, Rev. Thomas Bradshaw was established as “the 
minister of the congregation and of the district surrounding Tillicoul- 
try.”. There are now therefore four settled ministers of the Unitarian 
persuasion in Scotland viz. at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Tillicoultry; while “thirty years ago,” to use the language of one of 
the speakers at the anniversary of which we have given an account, 
“there was not one temple dedicated to the worship of the One God in 
all broad Scotland, nor one minister to advocate our holy, but hated 


cause,” 


* We can only give these fragments of the inscription, collected from 
Mr. Bridges’s address. 








